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Epents of the Géeck. 


IRELAND, wholly given over to a small but 
influential faction of Tory bigots, who remain aloof and 
obscure while their work is done for them by one-time 
“ Liberals,”’ is at last a real peril to the British common- 
wealth. It is impossible to regard the increase of the 
anarchy there this week and to think otherwise, for its 
significance will be apparent, both to foreigners and to 
our colonies. When it is properly realized by English, 
Scotch, and Welsh electors that, under a professedly 
Liberal Premier, the military may be given full control 
over a designated part of these islands, and there formu- 
late new crimes, become the judges in their own courts, 
and even prescribe the death penalty for new cffences, 
it may occur to us that it is time we began to look to our 
own safety. For the execution of Cornelius Murphy for 
being in possession of a revolver is a case altogether apart 
from the murders by Sinn Feiners, and the reprisals by 
the police. Sir John Simon, in the “ Westminster 
Gazette ’’ on Thursday, declared that: “ If the military 
authorities are not only substituted for civil courts for 
the purposes of trial, but are further entitled to define 
new offences and to attach to them the death penalty, 
then this is a situation which has certainly not existed in 
the British Isles since the Petition of Right nearly three 


hundred years ago.”’ 
* * * 


Since the Allies first assembled for the Peace Con- 
ference in Versailles, nothing has been done which 
approaches in gravity and scope the decisions taken by 
the Supreme Council in Paris last Saturday. They area 
sentence passed upon the most numerous race of the 
Continent to spend the next forty-two years of its 
existence in forced labor for the production of an 
unimaginable volume of wealth. One may take the 
view, as we do, that the task set to the German people 
is fantastically beyond its strength. The figures are 30 
absurdly beyond the measure of its present capacity to 
produce or to pay, that one inclines to dismiss them as 
a mere maneuvre of politicians, destined sooner or later 
to be revised out of memory and existence. But the claim 
has been defined. The French will base their whole 





national economy upon it. They will endeavor to raise 
a loan based upon the promise to be extracted from the 
Germans, and they will expect us to guarantee its 
realization. Not all the aspirations and ambitions which 
went on both sides to the making of the war were, taken 
together, so explosive and so dangerous as this tribute is 
likely to be. It contains incalculable possibilities of 
wars and revolutions, and we are likely to lose in the 
disturbance which it causes, and to spend upon the armed 
force needed to collect it, more than all the millions 
which it promises to bring us. 
* * * 

THE doings of these fateful meetings of the Council 
were unusually public. Some members of the British 
delegation were evidently talking freely and of set pur- 
pose, so much so that on one day the “ Times ’’ correspon- 
dent gave an almost verbatim record of the sitting. Mr. 
Lloyd George was exhibited battling strenuously for 
moderation, and M. Dormer, who put the French case, 
was held up to merciless ridicule. The record of the final 
scenes was given with equal sense for the dramatic by 
the French Press, which registered our champion’s 
message, “ Tell M. Briand that I have yielded.’’ The 
official communication records a scene at the last meeting 
which reads, in its effusive assertions of unity, like an 
insincere reconciliation. The inner history of these days 
remains to be written. We know only the result, attained 
after midnight on Friday. The five Allies have agreed 
to impose on Germany a total indemnity of 11,300 mil- 
lions sterling. It is to be paid in instalments, which 
begin with £100,000,000 for the first two years, and rise 
through three gradations to £300,000,000 in 1932, which 
sum will be enforced for thirty-two years. The payments 
are to be made half-yearly, and Germany is required to 
hand over forthwith to the Reparations Commission notes 
to bearer payable at each of the appointed dates for the 


whole amount. 
* * * 


A SINGULAR improvization, due apparently to Signor 
Giannini, the Italian expert, was added at the last 
moment. The French still believed that they had asked 
too little. They were worried by the thought that 
Germany, under the burden they were imposing, 
would be lashed into super-production, and would become 
dangerously and fabulously wealthy. How were they to 
secure some of this gradually increasing wealth? It is 
to be managed through a tax of 12} per cent. ad valorem 


. on all Germany’s exports. The device is not new, and has 


been adopted for revenue purposes by several countries 
with a low exchange. At the same time, as the 
“Temps ’’ explains, it is to serve another purpose. It 
will act as a handicap on German exports, and protect 
the producer elsewhere against her competition. One 
would have supposed that the two objects in view can- 
celled each other. Manifestly, the tax will be paid by the 
foreign consumer, ally or neutral. Paris, in other words, 
is raising the German indemnity by taxing Dutchmen 
and South Americans, not to mention ourselves. The 
device will not be popular across the Atlantic. 
* * * 


re THE “sanctions ’’ of this exaction are duly set out 
in the Allied Agreement, and define, with alarming pre- 
cision, the vague rights of financial control claimed for 
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the Reparations Commission in the Treaty. Germany 
may borrow nothing abroad without its consent, neither 
the Reich nor a State, nor even a municipality. That is 
the sort of obligation by which Persia is turned into a 
vassal. The customs are to be regarded as a special 
security for the tribute, and no duty may be lowered 
without the assent of the Commission. If Germany 
defaults, the Commission may directly administer the 
customs, and “ invite’’ the German Government to pro- 
ceed to such increases of duties as it may think necessary. 
In other words, the Reparations Commission will have 
the power to levy taxes in Germany. If Germany 
disobeys, the “ Allied and Associated Powers ” will then 
“ take such measures as they may think justifiable.’ Was 
this reference to America due, we wonder, to sleepy 
drafting after midnight? America asks for no share in 
this business, and will accept none. As the French Press 
explains, the occupation of the Ruhr is still held in 
reserve, though not a word exists in the Treaty to 
justify it. 
* * * 

Tuis document naturally caused Germany to vibrate 
with indignation and alarm. The general sense of the 
Press comments was that the demands are incapable of 
fulfilment, and that the Allies, if they want these impos- 
sible sums, had better come and take them. The Cabinet, 
it seems, nearly resigned collectively, and the Foreign 
Secretary, Dr. Simons, was with difficulty persuaded to 
retain his office. His statement to the Reichstag is quiet, 
but very resolute in tone. The Allies have invited Ger- 
many to attend a Conference on Reparations in London 
on February 21st. The Germans will first inquire 
whether they are invited merely to hear their doom, or 
whether they will be allowed to negotiate. In the 
former case, they will not attend, and the Government 
and the Reichstag seem to be unanimous for the moment 
that they will not assent to these demands as they stand. 
If negotiation is allowed, they will go to London and 
submit counter-proposals of their own. That, of course, 
they did, with no result, at Paris, and one may assume 
that they will be on much the same lines. They may 
offer a big sum (say, the old £5,000 millions), but on 
condition that they recover their old rights and facilities 
for trade abroad, get back some of their ships, and retain 
Upper Silesia. The threat to exclude them from the 
League of Nations moved the Reichstag to laughter. For 
our part, we hope against hope that the German offer 
will be accepted. A “ free will’’ indemnity, which Dr. 
Simons offers, is the only variety consistent in the long 
run with European peace. : 

* * 

Tas more dramatic folly of the indemnity ought not 
obliterate from memory the silent tragedy of Austria. 
The scheme of help proposed by Sir Wm. Goode, with 
the hearty consent of his French colleagues on the 
Reparations Commission, has been rejected apparently 
un toto by the Supreme Council, Mr. Lloyd George 
leading. There is to be no governmental loan to Austria, 
and the plan of a £50,000.000 credit spread over five 
years disappears. One would have thought that Paris 
might have spared some of the gold from the pot at the 
end of the German rainbow. Three proposals are made, 
however, good as far as they go. Austria may be 
relieved altogether from the shadow of an indemnity. 
No one took this tasteless joke seriously, and we doubt 
if the krone will rise when this meaningless threat is 
removed. Secondly, she may be relieved from the costs 
of the useless little armies of occupation which enjoyed 
her hospitality. Lastly, an attempt is to be made to 
bring all the Succession States into conference to con- 
sider the reconstitution of some economic unity out 








of the fragments of the old Dual Monarchy. The idea 
is good, but so far it meets with no response from the 
Slavs, and Belgrade has even omitted to answer the 
invitation. None of these three offers will make any 


real improvement in Austria’s case. 
® . * 


Mr. McKenna’s able and clear-sighted diagnosis of 
our financial and commercial troubles in his address to 
the shareholders of the City and Midland Bank last week 
has roused favorable attention among keen business men 
throughout the country. No one has laid his finger more 
accurately upon the dangerous interplay of reckless 
politics and bad finance. The cornerstone of our financial 
fabric, the Bank of England, has suffered from the 
Governmental assault upon its control of lending power, 
and upon the free market for gold. These injuries have 
rendered the Bank Rate inoperative as a check upon the 
issue of credit. The Treasury policy of deflation by dear 
money and rigid restriction of credit to traders he con- 
sidered a dangerous policy, certain to worsen trade, 
enlarge thedepression, and toleavethereal inflation utterly 
untouched. <A fall in prices, brought about by compelling 
traders to throw their stocks at once upon the market, 
would check production and profits, and cause more 
unemployment, with its fatal reaction in reduced demand 
for commodities. This trouble would be aggravated by 
the present high taxation, which would enforce borrow- 
ing from banks to pay the taxes, and so bring about 
new inflation. 

* * * 

Tue real remedy is not reduction of purchasing 
power, but increase of production and commodities. A 
gradual fall of prices, thus induced, will not lower the 
aggregate of profits or of wages, though rates will fall, 
because the volume of output and sales will be increased. 
This is the only safe way of bringing down prices. But 
this requires the economic restoration of Europe, which, 
therefore, “ should be our first concern.’’ “ If the broken 
countries of Europe are not restored even the still solvent 
States will slip one by one into the general ruin. The 
first remedy is, therefore, peace.’’ ‘“ The Governments 
of Europe have made peace, ‘but they have not yet 
accepted the conditions of peace,”’ 
industrial restoration. 


disarmament and 
It is up to “ the City ’’ and the 
business classes of the country to take these wise words 
to heart, and to insist that this Government, or an early 
next one, shall stop truckling to the wild vengeance of 
Paris and the mad finance of this latest ramp for 
reparations. 
* * . 

THERE is still no definite news from Moscow, though 
M. Krassin has arrived there, as to the fate of the Trade 
Agreement. M. Krassin is evidently fighting hard for its 
acceptance, and an optimistic interview with him is 
published. Both M. Litvinoff and M. Tchitcherin are 
said to be opposing it strongly. We expelled both of 
them from London with much ignominy. Another 
leading Commissioner, no less a man than Trotsky, has, 
like Tchitcherin, spent some time as a prisoner on British 
soil. Such incidents are apt to have consequences. It 
is good news, however, that a big contract for the supply 
of spare parts for the repair of all the thousands of 
“sick ’’ locomotives in Russia, has been signed with 
Messrs. Armstrong & Whitworth, subject to the condi- 
tions that the Agreement is signed. This is a big induce- 
ment to sign, for the whole economic reconstruction of 
Russia depends on the revival of her transport system, 
and Germany is not yet able to manufacture on a suffi- 
cient scale for export, since her own immense needs 
have precedence. This contract shows how well-founded 
is the belief of Labor that the Agreement will do much 
to remedy unemployment 
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THE country will await with much interest Mr. 
Lloyd George’s references to unemployment in his 
speech at Birmingham to-day, and it will be particularly 
curious to learn the Prime Minister’s estimate of the 
adequacy of the measures taken by the Government to 


restore trade and lessen the distress. The critics 
who suggested that the Government programme 
would hardly touch the fringe of the problem 


have been entirely justified. The road schemes 
have absorbed only a few thousand men. After two 
months it is found that the financial obligations laid on 
local authorities in connection with relief works are so 
onerous, in relation to the existing rates, that not more 
than £250,000 of the three millions placed at the disposal 
of Lord St. Davids’ committee have been allocated. 
The reverse of this picture shows thousands of families 
gradually approaching starvation, an increasing number 
of processions of unemployed demanding work or 
adequate maintenance, and a growing tendency to an ugly 
truculence on the part of the men who are unwilling to 
watch in patient silence the sufferings of their families. 


* * oa 


Tue official figures prove that the worst phase has 
not yet been reached, and the few business men and 
financiers who have lately suggested that a trade revival 
is in sight give no solid reason for their belief, apart from 
the conviction that costs of production, and therefore 
wages, will fall considerably in the near future, and that 
sooner or later people must buy the things they need. As 
to the first, it is probable that wages may fall, but at the 
cost of increasing the spirit of unrest which now prevents 
the fullest productivity. There can be little doubt 
that the purchasing power of the British workers 





is being gradually reduced, and the most notable thing | 


about the progress of the trade slump during the past 
fortnight is the fact that a large number of the highest 
paid men, miners and iron and steel workers, are earning 
very much less, because of short time and the fall in 
prices of iron and steel. 


* * 


THis spread of short time in the coalfields goes 
with both the question of decontrol of the coal 
industry, and the difficulties which have arisen in con- 
nection with the effort to settle wages on a permanent 
basis. The action of the Government in decontrolling 
prices and distribution is characteristic. | When the 
industry was yielding a surplus of many millions a year 
the Government, contemplating a substantial balance 
for the worried Chancellor, clung tenaciously to control. 
When the slump came, and the Spa agreement abruptly 
checked the South Wales exports to France, it soon 
appeared that, so far from the profits-pool yielding 
a surplus for the Treasury, there was likely to be a deficit 
between March and August, when the financial control 
legislation expires. Therefore, it was suddenly dis- 
covered that complete decontrol would be better for the 
Government, for trade, and for the country generally. 
Export prices will be cut to try to restore sales, the home 
manufacturer may obtain his small furnace coal more 
cheaply, and all other home consumers are likely to be 
faced with a substantial increase. The mineowners are 
placed in a very strong position for the moment in the 
negotiations with the miners, who will probably be 
presented with the alternatives of lower wages or inter- 
mittent work. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes :— 


_ “The unanimous judgment of the King’s Bench 
Division has been given on the application for a writ of 


_ polling is to be taken on the 18th. 


which sentenced Joseph Murphy to death on a charge of 
the murder of a soldier. Before the court-martial a 
military inquiry was held in lieu of a coroner's inquest. 
Counsel for the prisoner sought to cross-examine 
material witnesses on their former evidence at this 
inquiry in order to establish discrepancies. The Judge- 
Advocate ruled this cross-examination inadmissible. The 
Attorney-General did not attempt to defend this pre- 
posterous ruling, and the King’s Bench Division 
unanimously declared it wrong. At the same time they 
adjudged that the jurisdiction of the court-martial was 
not ousted because it gave an erroneous decision, and 
accordingly the application was refused. The prisoner, 
however, has been reprieved ‘ as an act of mercy ’ on the 
part of the G.O.C. and the sentence commuted to penal 
servitude for life. The General Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief states that he has before him conclusive evidence 
of the prisoner’s guilt. He does not share, therefore, the 
very general belief in the prisoner’s innocence. The cas* 
has not added any confidence in the capacity of these 
military tribunals to do justice, and the savage sentences 
imposed add to the scandal of their incapacity. Sentences 
of five years have been given for a seditious speech and 
for printing seditious literature.” 


* * * 


Tus correspondent continues :— 


“ The scandal of hostages was luminously instanced 
last week-end. Colonel Maurice Moore, C.B., was 
arrested on Saturday evening apparently because the 
post, which had just arrived, brought to him a copy of 
the ‘Irish Bulletin. He was brought and detained as 
a prisoner in the Ballsbridge Grounds. On Sunday he 
was taken into a lorry as a hostage, and driven for two 
hours through the city and suburbs. It is nothing to 
our military rulers that Colonel Moore has had distin- 
guished service and has lost a son in the war. But one 
is anxious to know how this conduct can be reconciled 
with the statement made when this practice of hostage- 
carrying was introduced, that it would only be employed 
to the disadvantage of more or less desperate Sinn 
Feiners. This disgraceful treatment of Colonel Moore 
would seem to be the paltry expression of military 
resentment at Colonel Moore’s protest against this 
vicious practice. Colonel Moore, as you noted at the 
time, pointed out that the practice is definitely con- 
demned by the latest edition of the ‘ Manual of Military 
Law,’ and when attempted during the South African War 
was promptly countermanded.” 


¥* * * 
Tue Premier will not visit Cardigan, where the 


But his personal 
interest in this by-election must be poignant, for the 


| rejection by the Cardigan Liberal Association of Captain 


| Evans, a Coalition Liberal, and a private secretary of 


Mr. Lloyd George, in favor of Mr. Llewelyn Williams as 
Liberal candidate, is, for Wales, a political event of 
ominous significance. Objection had been early taken 
to the attempt to force Captain Evans upon the Associa- 
tion, and the declared intention of that gentleman to 


stand whether or not he were selected rightly raised 


resentment. But the selection of Mr. Llewelyn Williams 


| by a vote of 206, against 127 for his opponent, means 
' much more than the offence of local Liberals against 


| outside dictation. 





certiorari to quash the proceedings of the court-martial | 


From beginning to end it was taken 
as a contest of the two wings of Liberalism in a section 
of the country peculiarly favorable to Mr. George, and 
the defeat of his nominee is an announcement 
that Welsh Liberals, and, therefore, a fortiori English 
and Scotch Liberals, will have no further truck with the 
Coalition, and will stand by Independent Liberalism at 
the General Election. The true issue is set in an uncom- 
promising way by Mr. Williams, who is no mere anti- 
waste candidate, but denounces the whole foreign policy 
which is responsible for most of the extravagance. The 
betrayal of Free Trade, Temperance, and other Liberal 
causes contribute to his scathing indictment. The elec- 
tion is likely to provide a noteworthy mark in the 
downward path of this worst of Governments. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


FORTY YEARS OF FORCED LABOR. 
Tur real element of danger in the passionate dispute over 
the German indemnity is that no neutral and instructed 
opinion is in a position to influence it. On the one side 
are the French, sore from the wounds that have scarred 
their territory, reluctant to tax themselves, disposed to 
measure the gains of victory in hard cash, and painfully 
aware that they will go bankrupt unless they at once 
secure an almost fabulous tribute from a hated enemy. 
On the other side are the Germans, with a half-starved 
population, watching their children growing up to a 
maimed existence, with all their standards of living 
lowered to a bare subsistence or below it, and very much 
nearer to literal State bankruptcy than the French are, 
or can ever be. They admit their duty to restore the 
devastated territory, but they read in the demands which 
the Supreme Council has levied upon them an intoler- 
able sentence to forced labor for two and forty years to 
come, which exceeds their strength as obviously as it sur- 
passes their will to make reparation. 

Who is to judge between them? From what 
quarter is the disinterested arbiter to come ? 
America has washed her hands of the whole 
proceeding. We might have played a comparatively 
disinterested réle, but Mr. Lloyd George’s Khaki 
election overshadows him, and behind him stands Mr. 
Hughes of Australia. He sees the issue as clearly as 
anyone; up to a point he made a fight, and then, mys- 
teriously, the resistance collapsed. Was it fatigue or 
frivolity? Was it fear of the Tories and the “ Times’? 
Or was it only an instance of his habitual tactics? He 
has set his seal to an impossible demand, knowing it to 
be impossible, but he reckons on delays and maneuvres, 
and may have no intention whatever of allowing it to be 
enforced. Or was it one of the familiar “ deals ’’ between 
Imperial Allies—M. Briand may have his way in Europe, 
if Mr. Churchill may rule the East? We do not pretend 
to read the riddle. The depressing fact is that there 
really is no formed opinion in this country. No section 
of the Opposition has in public given the least guidance 
to the electorate. Only in one or two newspapers, notably 
the “ Manchester Guardian,’’ is there any decided and 
reasoned discussion on the basis of the known facts and 
figures. The rest of the Press does not attempt to debate 
the issue at all. It barks in a conventional way at the 
Germans, or else it shouts “our ally right or wrong.” 
From such surrenders come tragic conflicts. If no force 
of reason and sanity intervenes in this matter between 
French and Germans, then ultimate disaster to civiliza- 
tion may surpass the horror of the war itself. 

There are two prime factors in assessing this or any 
indemnity—some measurement of the damage to be 
repaired, and some estimate of the enemy’s capacity to 
pay. So far as we can follow the news, the Supreme 
Council has dictated a figure, without having before it 
any complete data under either head. There has been no 
attempt to control tle estimates presented by the various 
Allies. Nor has the bill of damages been completed 
which, according to the Treaty, should be presented by 
May lst. The Brussels conferences should have thrashed 





out the other half of the problem, but they have not 
finished their work. The procedure, so far as one gathers, 
is that France asked for a certain total for herself. Since 
the Allies had already divided the indemnity among 
themselves on a percentage basis, it then remained only 
to work out the sum. France wanted so much: this was 
by arrangement 52 per cent.: therefore, the Germans 
were liable to 100. The annuity was then worked out, 
with interest, and, at the last minute of the last hour, the 
astonishing improvization of the Export Tax was thrown 
in, for without it M. Briand dared not face the Chamber. 
A less judicial, a less decent procedure could scarcely be 
imagined. It is not even nominally in accord with the 
Treaty, bad as the Treaty itself was. It fixed the time 
limit for payments at thirty years. To that the Allies 
have added an arbitrary twelve. 

What the honest tdtal of the damage to be repaired 
may be, we do not know, nor does anyone else. There 
has been no attempt to examine the estimates of the minor 
Allies on the spot. Still less has any neutral authority 
been invoked. One must recall, however, the salient 
fact that whole chapters of the reparation account are 
under something more than suspicion. The addition of 
the huge items for pensions and dependants’ allowances, 
which only a legal casuist can read into the Armistice 
terms, remains for us an act of dishonor. That also is 
the opinion of the two highest English and American 
financial authorities at Versailles, Mr. Keynes and 
Mr. Baruch. 

Let us turn now to the other aspect of the indemnity 
—the ability to pay. Here one must strive to visualize 
the actual process by which these unimaginable values 
change hands. It is a dual process. First, the 
Germans can pay only in goods, since their foreign 
securities and their gold, save in trifling amounts, dis- 
appeared long ago. They must somehow contrive, either 
by great economies, or by enhanced production, or by 
both at once, to arrange for an annual surplus of exports 
over imports, amounting first to one hundred and even- 
tually to three hundred millions sterling, plus the export 
tax. There the problem is stated internationally in terms 
of goods. But there is also an internal problem, which 
has to be stated in terms of taxation. These exports 
differ from all others in being, so to speak, gratis. There 
is no exchange. The foreigners who buy these goods will 
not pay the Germans for them: they will pay the Allies. 
It follows, of course, that the cost of the materials, 
labor, organization, and some minimum profit, involved 
in the production of these goods, must be met by the 
German taxpayers. They must, out of revenue, keep so 
many factories and mines and forges with an army of 
workmen and experts, and find them in food, clothes, 
wages, and materials for forty-two years. We have then 
to answer two distinct questions. Can German trade 
show this immense favorable balance? 
finances bear the fresh taxation ? 

It puzzles us to guess by what reasoning, if they 
faced the question at all, the Allies convinced themselves 
that German trade can be made a big immediate surplus 
of exports. There was no such surplus in goods, even in 
the palmy days before the war. Imports in 1913 
exceeded exports by £33,000,000, and the average of the 
five previous years showed an apparent deficit of 


Can German 
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£74,000,000. Of course, there were big balancing 
“invisible exports’’ due to shipping, banking, and  invest- 
ment operations, but none of these can now be reckoned. 
The ships are confiscated, the banks closed down, and the 
tide of investment runs the other way. The figures for 
1919 are available in full. The exports all told were 
only worth £94,000,000, and the imports stood at 
£343,000,000. That, of course, was an abnormal year. 
For 1920 we have the figures only for five months. The 
first version of them showed a small surplus for the two 
later months, but this disappeared when the corrected 
figures were published. The data, then, are too belated 
and too meagre for any positive assertion about the possi- 
bilities for this year. There is a decided improvement in 
the output of most industries for 1920 as compared with 
1919, but as yet there is no evidence that the recovery 
has gone beyond something like an approach to 60 per 
cent. of the pre-war figures. When one analyzes the pre- 
war returns, it is hard to see how any enormous surplus 
could be attained. The main items of the imports were 
always food and raw materials. Germany is stinting 
herself in food, but there are limits to any economy here, 
for her harvests of everything except sugar-beet are only 
about one-half of the figures for 1913. The soil has been 
seriously impoverished, and cannot recover till fertilizers 
are imported. As to raw materials, the case is, of course, 
much worse than before the war, since three-fourths of 
the home supply of iron-ore was lost with Lorraine. 
Again, the Russian and Austro-Hungarian markets have 
been lost, not to mention the difficulty of entering Allied 
countries. It is, in short, pure guess-work to reckon on 
any surplus whatever, and when this surplus is measured 
in such a sum as £300,000,000 ten years hence, one has 
entered the region of sheer fantasy. It would be attained 
only by an expansion of industry far beyond anything 
known in pre-war days. 

Looked at from the other side, internal finance, the 
problem seems even more desperate. The essential 
figures, with a very gloomy commentary, are given in the 
able “General Report on the Industrial and Economic 
Situation in Germany,” by our official commercial staff 
in Berlin and Cologne, which talks of “ bankruptcy ” as 
an imminent danger. It is hard to see how much more 
taxation could be imposed, for it already amounts to 43 
per cent. of the whole income of the German population. 
Everything has been tried from the capital levy down to 
a crowd of little taxes on commodities. These might be 
increased, perhaps, and there may be room for some 
economies. But these are trifles when one faces the 
colossal fact of a deficit which repeats itself annually to 
the amount of 70,200 million (paper) marks. To measure 
that sum one need only set against it the official estimate 
endorsed in this Report (there is not much margin for 
error) that the national income (7.e., the wages, salaries, 
profits, and other earnings) of the German population 
amounts to 100,000 million marks. All this includes not 
one penny for reparation. Add now to the burden the 
first annual indemnity charge of £100,000,000. It looks 


to us a relatively small figure, but with the mark at 269 | 


to the pound sterling (Tuesday’s quotation), it comes to 
26,900 million marks. In other words, the existing 
Budget deficit and the indemnity charge together amount 
to practically the whole income of the German people. 
No commentary is needed. One may call on the Germans 
to perform heroic prodigies of finance, but no magic can 
get by taxation more than the whole national income. 
With such figures before us, we do not feel disposed to 
join in any discussion as to whether the indemnity figure 
is too high, or at what figure it ought to stand. One may 
begin to talk of that when someone suggests how the 








ordinary Budget might be balanced, and the recurring 
annual deficit conjured away. So far, after taxing them- 
selves as no other people is doing, the Germans can think 
of nothing better than printing money. Some indemnity 
may be possible two or three years hence. To demand it 
now is merely to order the Reich to go into liquidation. 

Other questions come crowding in, if one chooses to 
assume, for argument’s sake, that somehow or other, 
whether by financial expedients, or by rigid economy, or 
by working night and day, something approaching this 
indemnity can be paid. Dare the Allies receive it? 
Already a cry is going up from all over the world against 
German ‘‘ dumping.’”’ The word, of course, is absurd, 
for the Germans are charging for all their exports much 
more than the home market price. France and Scan- 
dinavia are raising barriers. Mr. Lloyd George promises 
an anti-dumping Bill. The grotesque invention of a 
124 per cent. Export Tax looks like yet another device to 
handicap German trade. The Allies order the Germans 
to export untold quantities, to manufacture in a sort of 
frenzy, and yet because they know very well the 
risk involved in this flood of unpaid gratis imports, 
based on cheap labor, they take measures against 
undue cheapness by adding this 124 per cent. to the 
cost of everything that the Germans sell. It may, of 
course, wipe out the margin. German production gains 
in the foreign market by paying labor in marks that are 
worth less than a penny. To that extent poverty is an 
asset. It loses, however, when it has to buy its raw 
materials abroad. The Germans have tried the device 
themselves, and had to drop it or reduce it, because they 
found in the cases at least of engineering products and 
textiles that it obliterated exports (General Report 
pp. 29 and 47). Labor, we hope, will consider the whole 
subject of the German indemnity in the light of British 
unemployment. First, they can pay it only if they 
refrain from buying anything that we produce. 
Secondly, they can pay it only by flooding us with cheap 
imports (which call forth no answering production and 
export here), or else by driving us from neutral markets. 

One finds it hard to take such a piece of fiscal lunacy 
seriously. And yet one knows that something will 
come of it. It is not mere talk like hanging the Kaiser, 
for the French are in earnest. If there is no indemnity, 
they will bully and invade. If some indemnity can be 
enforced, then it means a further degradation of 
the standard of life in Central Europe, below that level 
of bare existence round which it fluctuates tragically 
to-day, more starvation, and a higher child-death rate, 
and the Nemesis of such mass cruelty, the gradual sinking 
under the competition of our own standards here. It 
would mean war or social revolution long before the 
working class of Central Europe had worked out its 
sentence of forty years of forced labor. 





OUR FOREIGN CRITICS. 


‘‘In her desire to be rigorous, Austria had over- 
reached herself. She made the world shudder, not at 
the proposed crimes of the conspirators, but at her own 
brutality.” —Thayer, Life and Times of Cavour, I., 262. 

‘* Last night,’’ wrote Greville in his London Diary 
for March Ist, 1853, ‘‘the Marquis Massime d’Azeglio 
came here. He gave us a shocking account of the 
conduct of the Austrians at Milan in consequence of the 
recent outbreak. Their tyranny and cruelty have been 
more like the deeds in the Middle Ages than those in our 
own time. They have thrown away a good oppor- 
tunity of improving their own moral status in Italy, and 
completely played the game of their enemies by 
increasing the national hatred against them tenfold. If 
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ever France finds it her interest to go to war, Italy will 
be her mark, for she will now find the whole population 
in her favor, and would be joined by Sardinia. 

Nor would it be possible for this country to support 
Austria in a way to secure that Italian dominion which 


she has so monstrously abused.’’—Garibaldi and the 
Thousand, 21. 


‘* And now, men, keep your arms, no matter what 
happens. I rely upon every man to fight for his arms 
to the end. Let no man take them from you. I do not 
care who they be or under what authority they come, 
I tell you, ‘Stick to your arms.’ ’’—Sir Edward Carson 
at an inspection, June 6th, 1914. 

“ Cornelius Murphy, of Ballydaly, Rathmore, Co. 
Kerry, farmer, was tried at Cork on January 17th, 1921, 
by a Military Court for offences against martial law. 

"4 He was charged with being at Ballydaly aforesaid 
on January 4th, 1921, in improper possession of arms 
and ammunition—namely, a loaded revolver. 

“The Court found Cornelius Murphy guilty and 
sentenced him to suffer death by being shot. The 
finding and sentence of the Court were duly confirmed 
by the General Officer Commanding-in-Chief in Ireland. 
" «The sentence was duly executed at 08.01 hours on 
February ist, 1921.’’—Official Announcement from 
Victoria Barracks, Cork. 

THERE are many who complain that those critics who 
condemn our conduct in Ireland do less than justice to 
our difficulties. We do not know whether this feeling 
underlies Lord Rosebery’s letter to the “ Times,’’ com- 
menting in courteous terms on the speeches used in 
London last week by a distinguished American, who 
remarked that Americans were anxious to know when a 
British Government would give effect to the desire, so 
widespread in England, for an honorable settlement. 
This complaint overlooks a very simple but important 
truth. Our treatment of Ireland has now taken its place 
among the great European scandals, and observers of all 
countries, seeing before then the spectacle of the persecu- 
tion of a weak people by a strong, deliver judgment on that 
one fact, believing that persecution of such a character 
cannot be justified by any political difficulty. These 
critics feel towards the wrongs of Ireland as Englishmen 
have felt towards the wrongs of the victims of Turkish or 
Austrian rule. There are some situations of which one 
thing is patently true, and that is that there is a funda- 
mental vice in the Government which has produced it. 
So we felt in the case of Macedonia, and Bulgaria, and the 
Italy of the ‘forties and ‘fifties. This feeling quite over- 
shadowed the wild violence of the victims. In 1852 and 
1853 the Italian Republicans prepared a conspiracy at 
Mantua and a revolt at Milan. Assassination was an 
important element in their plans. These plans came to 
grief, and the rebels were punished with great severity. 
To the Austrians of the time it must have seemed extra- 
ordinary that other countries took so little notice of the 
crimes of the rebels (the conspirators spoke of their plans 
as “the Sicilian Vespers over again ’’), and such indig- 
nant notice of the repression. Yet so it was. The quotation 
given above from Greville’s Diary shows the impression 
made in England, where the natural horror of the dagger 
and bomb, weapons that Mazzini’s followers used, 
was swallowed up in the greater horror of Austrian 
repression. 

We are now in the same case. Ireland is the scene 
of deeds of violence on both sides that revolt human 
nature ; she is the victim of political mistakes, in the past 
as well as in the present. But the dominating feature of 
the situation is this political persecution, and its very 
intensity reveals to the world the hatred with which our 
rule is regarded. Every day some new incident is added 
to this revelation. During the last week we have shot a 





man for having a revolver in his possession, which means, 
presumably, that the barbarous proclamation of last 
December is to be put into force wherever an opportunity 
arises. Such a policy will spread lasting hatred in 
Ireland and violent indignation throughout the world. 
To put a man to death for possessing firearms carries us 
back to the worst scandals of the régime which Peel 
softened a hundred years ago. If this precedent is 
followed our executions in Ireland will outnumber the 
Austrian executions in Italy. Father Dominic is 
sentenced by court martial to five years’ imprison- 
ment (two being graciously remitted) for a few 
expressions in a private letter to a friend. Will 
anybody in Europe doubt that he is paying the 
penalty of his friendship with the late Lord Mayor? 
Does nobody in the Government realize that such conduct 
will make of him a Ugo Bassi? A Catholic priest suffers 
this fantastic penalty for a private letter. Another 
Catholic priest is murdered by a Cadet in the presence of 
twelve of his comrades. The Cadet is found to be insane, 
and in a country where men’s houses are burned by law 
because a murder has been committed within twenty 
miles, these policemen who watch a murder with their 
own eyes suffer no penalty at all. 

When the justice administered by a court 
martial comes before the public, we learn something 
of its character, and we can imagine what men 
and women are suffering in a country where 
most offences are tried by this kind of court in secret. 
The sentences on the editor and proprietors of the “ Free- 
man’s Journal ’’ are an example; in another case Judges 
of the King’s Bench Division in Dublin unanimously 
pronounce that there have been serious irregularities in 
the trial of a man convicted of murder. The 
inhabitants of one village are compelled to go down 
on their knees in the road and swear allegiance; 
in another every passer-by is compelled to paint 
inscriptions on a bridge, “God bless the Black- 
and-Tans.’’ These are the methods of rule of a Govern- 
ment which boasted that its Empire reposed on the con- 
sent of the governed. Everybody in Cork has to be 
within doors after five o’clock, and it is now an offence 
“to stand or loiter in any public street’? in Dublin. The 
general administration of justice and order has been admir- 
ably described by Mr. Arthur Henderson as treating 
everybody as guilty who cannot prove on the instant that 
he is innocent. Mr. George Russell, an artist and man 
of letters, known in Europe, though not to Sir Hamar 
Greenwood, has published a telling and moderate 
pamphlet, entitled “A Plea for Justice,”’ demanding once 
more an inquiry intothe destruction of theIrish creameries. 

What conclusion does the world draw from the refusal 
of such an inquiry, or from the refusal of an independent 
inquiry into the burning of Cork or the withholding of 
the Strickland Report? When a weak nation is governed 
by a strong, and its life assumes this hunted and perse- 
cuted character, when a boy is hung for taking part in an 
ambush, when a man is put to death for the mere posses- 
sion of a revolver, when another receives three years for 
“ possessing documents connected with the Sinn Fein 
Parliament,’’ when the fiercest oppression is accompanied 
by the coarse incitement and invective of the “ Weekly 
Summary,’’ the world sees only one thing: a monstrous 
case of misgovernment, too monstrous for any excuses on 
the ground of difficulties or resistance to receive any 
hearing. . 

This attitude is all the more easy to explain because, 
in point of fact, the Government’s difficulties are diffi- 
culties of its own making. If a Government persists in 
disregarding the wishes of a nation, it cannot expect to 
find its task easy. Mr. Dillon says justly, in a letter to 
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a correspondent, that the Government have acted as if 
their one desire was to drive the nation from constitu- 
tional methods. This is true of their administration and 
their legislation. The “ Manchester Guardian”’ calls 
attention to a most improper exercise in propaganda. 
They have the audacity to issue, at the public expense, 
a paper declaring that the Partition Act is more 
generous than the Bill demanded by Redmond or Parnell. 
Mr. Lloyd George knows perfectly well that neither 
Redmond nor Parnell would have looked at his Act. 
His Act and his methods of repression are condemned by 
nine Irishmen out of ten, and the representative and 
leader of the tenth Irishman characteristically prefers to 
remain in England and refuses to take any part in the 
Irish politics of the future. The Dublin Chamber of Com- 
merce has added its condemnation during the last week, 
pointing out that neither coercion nor the present Act 
can bring peace to Ireland. “Ireland of the twenty-six 
counties,’ one speaker remarked, “ would have one vote 
in five on any revision of her Imperial liability,” and she 
would have none of the powers to which the Colonies 
owe their success. And a Government which offers the 
Irish people such a measure of financial autonomy expects 
the world to believe that it has exhausted every method 
of solving the Irish question before resorting to the 
methods of the Black-and-Tans. 

This very week Mr. de Valera has stated that 
the Dominions have received everything that Ire- 
land asks. One thing only stands between Great 
Britain and peace with Ireland, and that is the 
obstinacy of a few Ministers who think they would 
lose prestige if they admitted that the Government of 
Ireland is a question for the decision of Irishmen end not 
for the wishes of British politicians. Why cannot they 
show as true a sense of dignity as the Italian Government 
showed when it decided to treat with the Jugo-Slavs 
rather than stand on the letter of its treaty? Lord 
Rosebery asks America what would be her plan in place 
of the plan of violence which she condemns. The answer 
surely is the plan of negotiation. Lord Rosebery says 
that an extreme party wishes to set up a “ hostile State ”’ 
in Ireland. The Government’s policy consists in making 
the Irish people into a hostile State. An Ireland pro- 
voked to such a temper does not cease to be dangerous 
when she becomes a Crown Colony. A Government 
which follows the contrary method of treating with 
Ireland as a friendly people will find the way of satis- 
fying her wishes without compromising the safety of 
Great Britain. 





A £950,000,000 BUDGET? 


Ir is exceedingly unlikely that the Government intends 
to go to the country next May with a “ favorable 
Budget ” of £950 millions as their bonne bouche. For no 
one can suppose Mr. Lloyd George making a definite plan 
to do anything so far ahead as four months. But it is 
quite likely that Sir George Younger, whose speech 
launched this rumor, was advised to try to curb the anti- 
waste stampede by giving currency to the suggestion, and 
that, if the project were favorably received, the Govern- 
ment might, after such a Budget were announced, make 
up their minds to take the plunge. For two unalterable 
considerations will weigh with them. One is the know- 
ledge that money is the only politics which seriously 
counts among the sections of the electorate that deter- 
mine elections. The other is the calculation that the 
financial situation is more likely to be worse than better 
two years hence. If, therefore, their organs of public 





opinion can persuade the electorate that a £950 millions 
Budget is really a masterpiece of economy, to be followed 
next year (if a squandering Liberal-Labor Government is 
kept out) by a further return towards normality, it 
might be well to risk an election on it. 

For, employing the proper arts of concealment and 
postponement, the sum involved in balancing revenue and 
expenditure at that amount can probably be done. It is 
true that, to cut expenditure from the £1,418 millions 
estimated for this year to £950 millions, might seem at 
first sight impracticable. But it would be possible to 
suspend the payment of war debt, which contributes 
£234 millions to this total, leaving an amount, £1,184 
millions, to be reduced by £234 millions to reach the 
requisite total. If all the subsidies (bread, housing, coal, 
railways, &c.) could be eliminated, together with 
advances to Allies and Dominions, from this year’s 
Budget, £123 millions, or over half of the needed reduc- 
tion, could be got. A bold declaration of this policy 
might be contained in the estimates, though the railway 
deficit cannot really be sloughed in this easy fashion. 
There would remain a manageable figure of, say, £110 
millions, to be taken, partly out of departmental expen- 
diture on education and other ‘‘ non-productive ”’ 
services, but mainly by announced economies of military 
and naval expenditure, which could, of course, be made 
good later on by supplementary estimates, when the 
‘“ economy ’’ Budget had won the election. 

But, it may be asked, can the revenue of £950 
millions be got in any ways satisfactory to the anti- 
wasters? That is not, however, the issue as it presents 
itself to the Government. Can such a revenue be made 
to appear obtainable for electioneering purposes! Quite 
possibly. It is true that two very large deductions must 
be made from this year’s revenue. E.P.D., expected to 
yield £220 millions, must be sacrificed, and not more 
than £100 millions could plausibly be put down to sale 
of surplus stores, in place of £302 millions for this year. 
These deductions would bring down the total from the 
£1,418 millions estimate for this year to about £1,000 
millions. Then must come some consideration of the 
back-strokes of depressed trade upon revenue. But that 
can easily be dressed up to show no large net loss. The 
heavy fall of incomes which is going on will not be 
reflected in the yield of income and super-tax next year, 
but only in the following—an added reason for an early 
election. Customs and excise, expected to bring in the 
huge sum of nearly £350 millions this year, must be 
appreciably diminished in the coming year by bad trade 
and falling prices. ‘This is the real crux for the plausible 
Budget-monger. But then, remember, he is a protec- 
tionist, and will make the foreigner pay for his imper- 
tinence in trying to “dump”’ his cheap wares on our 
markets, or to sell us scientific articles which, precisely 
because we cannot produce them so well or so cheaply 
here, have become “ key industries ’’ to be denied free 
access to our people. If the Government thought its 
“Liberal” followers in the House and the country to 
be sufficiently abject, it would boldly announce a general 
tariff on manufactured goods, expanding the fragments of 
key industries, anti-dumping, foreign luxury duties, 
already swallowed by many “ Liberals,’’ into this more 
substantial form. If not, it will do what is possible 
with minor protection, supplementing it by imperial 
preference. We may feel sure that the hopes of the 
protectionists will be fed by some such tariff. Let us 
remember that the problem as it presents itself to Mr. 
George is not “Can we really make both ends meet at 
£950 millions?’ but “Can we make such a figure plausible 
enough to pass muster in the hot fog of an electioneering 
campaign, of which it rests with us to call the ‘ slogan ’?’”’ 
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Wife and Letters. 


PETER KROPOTKIN. 
Ir must be nearly thirty years ago, and the scene was a 
cellar in Windmill Street, off Tottenham Court Road. 
The lower part of the house was then used as an 
Anarchist Club—‘“ The Autonomy,”’ I think it was called 
and there were a good many of that unpolitical creed 
at that time in the neighborhood, for they had a kind of 
school in Fitzroy Street near by, where I gave occasional 
instruction to the little Anarchists in the elements of 
orderly drill—a difficult task. Among comfortable people 
there was the same kind of panic about Anarchists as 
there is now about Bolsheviks, though there is little 
resemblance between the two parties, except that 
Anarchism also terrified Capital, and was vaguely con- 
nected with Russia. Every now and then the panic was 
stimulated by an _ enlivening found 
shattered by his own bomb in a park, or the discovery 
of a bomb factory in Staffordshire. The Government was 
supposed to have allured certain worms crawling towards 
hell to act as provocative agents, and from my subsequent 
knowledge of Governments I think that was very likely 
true. Anyhow, like every dangerous cause, Anarchist 
Communism had won enthusiastic adherents, and they 





scare—a man 


met in a cellar in Windmill Street. 

Anarchists do not have a chairman, but when 
enough of us had assembled, a man stood up and began 
to speak. His pronunciation was queer until one grew 
accustomed to it (“own ’’ rhymed with “ town,’’ “law ”’ 
was “ low,’’ and “ the sluffter fields of Europe,’ became 
a kindly joke among us). He began with the sentence, 
“ Our first step must be the abolition of all low.’’ I was 
a little startled. I had no exaggerated devotion to the 
law, but, as a first step, its abolition seemed rather a 
bound. Without a pause, the speaker continued speak- 
ing, with rapidity but with the difficulty of a foreigner 
who has to translate rushing thoughts as he goes along. 
His purpose was to expose the absurdity and brutality of 
State legislation and State control. His examples in 
both kinds were drawn from the Government and bureau- 
cracy of Russia and France, and I knew that in both 
countries he had spent something over two years in prison 
as a “ political,’’ had escaped from the very clutch of 
the sentries in a gaol yard of St. Petersburg, and been 
released at last from Clairvaux in France owing to the 
indignant expostulations of prominent writers and men 
of science throughout Europe. 

Comrade Peter Kropotkin was then about fifty, but 
he looked more. He was already bald. His face was 
battered and crinkled into a kind of softness, perhaps 
owing to loss of teeth through prison scurvy. His 
unrestrained and bushy beard was already touched with 
the white that soon overcame its reddish brown. But 
eternal youth diffused his speech and stature. His mind 
was always going full gallop, like a horse that sometimes 
stumbles in its eagerness. Behind his spectacles his grey 
eyes gleamed with invincible benevolence. Like Carlyle’s 
hero, he seemed longing to take all mankind to his bosom 
and keep it warm. One felt that if any bureaucrat or the 
Tsar himself had come destitute or afflicted, he would 
have found shelter there. To all the weary and heavy- 
laden that open heart would have given consolation. And 
yet there lived a contradiction in the figure of the man, 
for there was nothing soft or tender about that. The 
broad shoulders, the deep chest, the erect carriage, and 














straight back revealed the military training of his youth. 
But for his head, you would have cried, “ Behold, the 
Guardsman!’’ A Guardsman like one of those troops 
of whom Tsar Nicholas I., reviewing them on parade, 
exclaimed with a sigh of disappointment, “ And yet they 
breathe! ”’ 

“Man is a very complex being,’’ as Kropotkin him- 
self observed in his ‘ Mutual Aid,’’ and I was often 
amused, during my long acquaintance, by this admixture 
of the aristocrat and officer in a nature so strongly 
opposed by reason to rank and war. Unconsciously, 
perhaps unwillingly, he kept in himself the leavings or 
relics of his birth and training. His “ Memoirs of a 
Revolutionist ’’ were not published till about seven years 
after my first meeting with him, and there the origin and 
meaning of this queer complexity are revealed. Those 
Memoirs are to be counted among the most interesting 
autobiographies ever written. They show us a child born 
of a lineage far more ancient and distinguished, as he 
sometimes told us, than the Romanoff dynasty, and 
brought up in a family owning men and women as their 
private property. They show us the boy trained in the 
Corps of Pages, attached to the Court, and in direct 
contact with the Tsar Alexander II., the Liberator of 
the Serfs, and unhappy despot of later years. The youth 
joins a Cossack regiment instead of the Guards, and 
journeys far into the unknown regions of Eastern Siberia, 
explores the Amur, makes scientific observations into the 
mountain systems of Northern Asia, devotes himself to 
other branches of natural science, wins a knowledge of 
primitive and savage peoples, and returns to St. Peters- 
burg already almost famous as a man of science. 

Then the conversion came. It was hardly a change, 
for as a Court Page he had been won to the revolution 
by Herzen’s papers. But now he joined the famous 
Tchaykovsky Circle (it is strange to think that Tchay- 
kovsky is still alive), and was accepted as a leading 
spirit in that group with Sophie Perévskaya and so many 
others who have died or lived for their cause alone. It 
was of this Circle that he wrote in the Memoirs :— 


“ During these two years it was life under high 
pressure—that exuberance of life when one feels at 
every moment the full throbbing of all the fibres of the 
inner self, and when life is really worth living. I was in 
a family of men and women so closely united by their 
common object, and so broadly and delicately humane in 
their mutual relations, that I cannot now recall a single 
moment of even temporary friction marring the life of 
our circle. Those who have had any experience of 
political agitation will appreciate the value of this 


statement.” 

We all appreciate the value of that statement. It 
fills us with greater marvel than any supernatural 
miracle possibly could. But a courageous, self-sacrificing, 
and joyful life of that kind inevitably leads to prison and 
disaster in Russia as in every other State. The years of 
imprisonment in the Peter-Paul fortress followed, the 
escape, the life in exile, at first in Switzerland, then 
expulsion, then refuge in England, until it seemed better 
to be buried at once than live in so dead a city as London 
was in 1881. Then came the years in France, chiefly 
spent in prison because France, with her eye always on 
“ Revenge,’’ was compelled to do obeisance to the Tsars, 
and the final return to England, where the growth of 
the early Socialist movement during five years had so 
changed the atmosphere that life became endurable even 
in London. For twenty-one years he did not leave us, 
except for visits to the South in winter for his health. 
He was poor. The Tsar had, of course, absorbed all his 
family property. But he kept himself by his scientific 
and social writings, living with his wife and daughter in 
small houses at Brockley, Highgate, or Brighton, in 
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honored poverty, and visited by distinguished friends 
from all Europe. 

His method of work was peculiar, and, to an orderly 
Englishman, appalling 


embarrassing. During the 


period of Russian reaction (it seemed appalling then, | 


though we have since seen how readily our own and other 
Governments can rival its horror, as in Ireland, Finland, 
and Hungary)—during that ghastly persecution of all 
advocates of freedom under Nicholas IT. and Stolypin in 
1908 and 1909, while Tolstoy was issuing his superb 
pamphlet, “I Cannot be Silent,’’ Kropotkin was writing 
his book, called ‘‘ The Terror in Russia.’’ As I had been 
out during the revolution of 1905 and the two following 
years, he asked me to help him in getting the subject 
into order. Order was his difficulty. He knew so much, 
thought so much, felt so much, it seemed impossible for 
him to keep within limits. Writing at great speed, he 
poured out sheets of straggling manuscript. Then 
omissions occurred to him—omissions by the dozen. With 
strange devices of flying lines, loops, brackets, and 
circles he struggled to get them in. He was constantly 
altering his arrangement, never sure in what sequence 
the statements or reflections ought to come. Loose 
leaves would be scribbled over, and they had to be 
tucked into the manuscript somehow. 

Unaccustomed to work in that manner, I felt as 
though floundering in a bottomless bog upon an unlimited 
steppe. All appeared uncertainty, confusion, and chaos. 
But Kropotkin never for a moment lost his temper or his 
genial exuberance. I suppose his was the Russian way of 
doing things, for he never thought it in the least per- 
plexing or strange. And in the end the chaos worked 
itself out, as definite and well-arranged as the starry 
heavens. No one reading that book could imagine what 
a turmoil of confusion it went through before it emerged 
perfectly clear and clean and trim as it stands. In read- 
ing his other books—“ Mutual Aid,’’ the “ Memoirs,”’ 
“Fields, Factories, and Workshops,”’ “ The Conquest of 
Bread,’’ and so on—always so well-ordered and easy to 
understand, I often wonder whether they too had passed 
through this process of dishevelled undress. 

I saw him last on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday in December, 1912. I had just come from the 
war of the Balkan League against Turkey, and we 
naturally talked of war. He was already expecting the 
overwhelming disaster that was to fall upon Europe in 
eighteen months’ time, and when it came, he certainly 
welcomed it. He hoped and believed it would end mili- 
tarism and the despotic State for ever. Perhaps he was 
the only man of distinction who sincerely believed in 
“ The War to end War.’ His faith in humanity was 
inexhaustible. When the Russian Revolution of March, 
1917, came about, he welcomed it in the same manner. 
It seemed that the time foretold to him by Sophie 
Perévskaya some years before her execution had come at 
last: ‘““We have begun a great thing,’’ she had said; 
“two generations, perhaps, will succumb in the task, 
and yet it must be done.’’ Unhappily, Kropotkin lived 
to see both these great hopes frustrated. As is usual 
after wars, the conquered have led the conquerors cap- 
tive. German militarism and the tyranny of the State 
have been transferred in almost full abomination to this 
country and to France, to say nothing of the new States 
carved out of Austria’s corpse. And the revolution in 
Russia has taken to itself forms far different from 
Kropotkin’s ideal of the free and communistic associations 
upon which his hope was set when he wrote :— 

_ ‘A new form of society is germinating in the 

civilized nations, and must take the place of the old 

one: a society of equals, who will not be compelled to 





























sell their hands and brains to those who choose to 
employ them in a haphazard way, but who will be able 
to apply their knowledge and capacities to production, 
in an organism so constructed as to combine all the 
efforts for procuring the greatest sum possible of well- 
being for all, while full, free scope will be left for every 
individual initiative. This society will be composed of 
a multitude of associations, federated for all the 
purposes which require federation.’”’—And so on, the 
agreements between the federations being entirely free. 


Lenin’s Government fulfils some of those conditions, 
but it is a “ Government,’’ and upon individual freedom 
and freedom of association it appears to impose strictly 
narrow limits. Perhaps Kropotkin retained too fond 
a faith in the unity and fundamental goodness of man- 
kind, as he expounds it in the main thesis of his “ Mutual 
Aid.’’ Perhaps he never fully realized how incalculably 
lower than the angels man still remains. But 
when I remember his sunshiny nature, his inextinguish- 
able hopefulness, his loving kindness to all who came, 
and his utter and regardless devotion to the one cause of 
the working people, I could easily forgive our bishops and 
clergy, our Lords of the Council and all the nobility, 
our Cabinet Ministers, Members of Parliament, and all 
who set themselves in authority over us if they fell into 
similar errors, provided only that they followed his great 
example. For to remember him is to perceive a guiding 
star in these our darkest hours. 

: H. W_N. 





HAMPSHIRE WOODLANDS. 


Tis bit of Hampshire, on the Surrey and Sussex 
borders, shows its best in the hangars or ranges of 
hills, whose slopes are thickly plumed with woods (mostly 
beech) and extend for miles, dropping gently down at 
intervals into the broad valleys, lavishly spread with 
crops, pastures, plantations, and barbed wire. But even 
the hangars are a trifle monotonous unless one can look 
down from a height upon the fairy greens, the spring 
foliage, or, better still, the autumnal, quilted with 
patches of red, gold, russet, sage green of a clump of firs, 
yellow, purple at a distance, and brown, like a dome of 
many-colored glass staining the wide, uniform heavens. 
For several years I have jumped in and out of this 
country, and the stock of mental images retained from 
its fauna and flora has been gradually sifted, the back- 
ward-looking mind being invested among particular 
securities, special illuminations which remain as sound 
and bright as heretofore, while all others have dimmed 
or vanished. Let memory play for a time among a few 
of these more enduring impressions, picking out those 
relating to birds. 

Whether or not the mind reaps by the intrinsic value 
of the grain cannot be answered, for it is association 
which counts. The church of my village was indifferent, 
but the churchyard, with its noble yews (the pride of so 
many Hampshire churches), its junipers, spruces, and 
soft turf, breathed a strong personality, and it was a 
pleasant thing to look out from it away to the clear, 
intense purple of the Sussex Downs, foreboding storm. 
In a rather paltry fir, a pair of linnets had built their 
nest, and one day I found it a hive of the minute, busy, 
dusky forms of goldcrests, whose fever of restlessness 
relieved without marring the peace of the place. The 
tree was alive with them. There was only one 
martin’s nest in the village, for instance, but there 
were three martins to it. One day the sparrows 
evicted them, but lo! two days later the martin 
trinity was back again at their old nest (a female 
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and two males, as I guessed, for one of them special and terrible enemy, against whom they were 


remained in the nest making it smooth and shipshape 
with her chin after the untidy sparrows, her pair of 
lovers hovering fussily and amicably about her), and 
held possession without further interference. 
enough in 


Curious 
but there is genuine 
alchemy in such strangeness, the individual variability 
of living creatures, their wonderful unaccountableness 
transforming the “ dead blank it ’’ of the universe to a 
‘‘ living thew.’’ It is odd to record fine things of the 
spotted flycatcher, whose disposition is generally assumed 
to be as drab as his color—a mediocre, respectable, 
depressed little bird, sitting hunched on a fence or a 
gatepost, earning his commonplace living. Yet a pair 
built a nest on the rose-trellis of a cottage wall next door 
to mine, finding a more subtle way than concealing it 
by advertizing it, instinctively acting upon that politic 
saw of Blake’s: “ Always be ready to speak your mind 
and a base man will avoid you.”’ 
on the wing! 


the raw material, 


And their coquetries 

The pair darted simultaneously from 

opposite perches, met half way, fluttered breast to breast, 

and then, after some rapid pirouetting and a lightning- 
swift, wheeling love-chase, returned to their perches. 

One day I saw a flycatcher sitting motionless at the 

extreme tip of a dead branch at the top of a tall, decayed 

larch, the white breast thrown full out into the beams of 
the sun. The effect was wonderful beyond any telling of 
it, for the bird seemed a globe of dew, suffused with 
light. Ilere was an aged and dying tree surrendering 
its soul to heaven in a ball of liquid light. Then, moving 
position, I found that the ash-brown of the back had 
aelted into a fragile, pearly grey, as though it were the 

palest shadow of the bird’s shining breast. One mild 

April day (the first of the year) I saw a male grey wagtail 

in his first nuptial colors, ebony cravat and all, standing 

on a leafless sapling ash, with sulphur-yellow breast 
brighter than the sunbeams playing upon it. It gavea 

touch of triumphant and almost fierce beauty to a 

weather which had at last thrown off its Esau-like wild- 

ness, and finally parted from the winter. Two attitudes 
alike, but with how different a symbolism ! 

Among the hangars there are many groves of 
so dense that the boughs interlace overhead 
the roots below. They grow 

and knotted, clutching at one another in writhing 

folds and angularities. They are enchanted woods. 
full of grotesques of a “‘ kindly malice,’’ like those 
of the medieval cathedral craftsman, dramatizing the 
stone. Through one of these groves there once came 
flying a wood-owl, its ghostly familiar. The picture was 
phantasmal, a glimpse into some queer world where trees 
expressed themselves in uncouth gestures and contor- 
tions, arguing a mighty debate, not by sound but shape, 
and the owl by its abnormal sensibility of flight, com- 
pleted the illusion. He was twisting with speed and 
certainty among the boles a foot or two from the floor 
more like a furtive conspirator than as one at home in 
his own place. But no conspirator could have crept and 

curved among those trunks thus noiselessly and with a 

mastery declaring a delicate tactile or sensory apparatus 

of nerves at the tips of the wings as exquisitely responsive 

as that of the bat’s. On a very different plane was a 

little sparrow-hawk drama. She was prowling about a 

fringe of trees bordering a small lake when, suddenly, a 

pair of willow-wrens, who had a nest in the rank growth 

by the water’s edge, sallied out and attacked her, swoop- 
ing down upon her with fury, she avoiding them by 

swerving. . 


vew, 


and twisted, bent, 


But not for long, for all at once she turned 
tail and bolted for the nearest copse, pursued up to its 
shelter by the tiny warblers. How did they put their 


utterly defenceless, to such ignominious flight? Because 
in the nesting season birds undergo a kind of meta- 
morphosis as great as the physical change between pupa 
and butterfly ; they pass into an intoxication correspond- 
ing with a profound change in the metabolism of the 
body, and are new beings, psychical and physical beings 
both. Such is the power of a good cause, for later in the 
year those same birds seeing that same hawk will scream 
and dive into the undergrowth. 

The self-expression of magpies, common in this 
district, is as parti-colored as their plumage. Delightful 
and abrupt sensations dash in upon them one after 
another, catching them in as many minds. They stroll 
pontifically across the field, until suddenly the Castle of 
Indolence is razed to the ground, and the tail rears 
itself up at right angles to the body which is slewed 
wildly round, or they seem to stand on their bills with 
wings fluttering like pennons in a gale, or they take a 
three-step sideways hop, confounding all continuity. 
They light up the English landscape and give it so strong 
and savorous a character, being to our woodlands what 
the place and other names are to “ Paradise Lost,’’ 
that their commonest actions brought me_ the 
moments of choiceness and distinction I was always seek- 
ing. Ina small group of firs (what Marvell would call 
a “ plume” of trees) I once fell in with a party of cole- 
tits hanging to the terminal twigs of a beech which 
towered above them. I looked through the dark sage- 
green of the firs up at their little black pates and white 
cheeks set in the palest apple-green, with a thin coating 
of chequered blue above, and it seemed for the moment 
that earth had nothing to show more fair. Later, I saw 
another party ascending and probing the bark of a birch 
with the same action as the creeper’s, except that they 
used their wings to flutter upwards. These illustrious 
pioneers were not so beautiful as the others, but more 
suggestive, richer in promise, and so quaint, halt, and 
yet aspiring in their motions that they reminded me of 
the cuts in old emblem-books where the soul wings its 
way painfully to heaven with a large iron weight attached 
to its extremities. Rather different from the intent pose 
of the hovering kestrel, peering down a plot of ground, as 
absorbed in his researches as St. Jerome in his study, 
like a newly released soul taking its long, sad farewell 
gaze at the seductively wicked world before leaving it 
for the arduous virtues of a better one. 


M. 





THE AMAZING ISLANDERS. 


“Even in our age of continual traffic the nations are 
only just beginning to know one another a little. It is 
only a small minority that pay more than a fleeting visit 
to foreign countries, and what a small percentage of this 
minority take the pains, or have the capacity, to under- 
stand the foreigners in whose country they are travel- 
ling.” So writes Eduard Bernstein in his attempt to 
explain from the experience of his enforced stay in 
London characteristics of individuals and of the whole 
race of aborigines to the people of his own land. 
But the experience and summary of such a man— 
disinterested, talented, with a natural discernment, and 
seeking only the truth—are far more valuable to the 
aborigines themselves than to the foreigner who is look- 
ing on from outside. For the old Greek command, 
““ Know thyself,’’ seems, in the main, only to be realizable 
by the record of observation of a man of another race. 
Far the most interesting examination of the condition of 


England before the war was that 


of a Frenchman. 
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Bernstein's record is much less ambitious. Published 
to-day, under the title ““ My Years of Exile’ (Leonard 
Parsons), it sums up in a series of incidents, to the 
ordinary Englishman unremarkable, the astonishment 
of a cultured German Socialist at the queer ways of this 
island folk. 

Here is a man, whose whole life has been developed 
under the sense of order, confronting a people who ignore 
such “ order.’’ This ignorance is genial, tolerant, kindly, 
and it produces a not unreasonable amount of happiness. 
It works miracles spontaneously, without effort, and 
without knowing it is causing wonder to outsiders. Thus 
the author, bringing his wife and child to England, 
leaves his luggage at St. Katharine’s Dock, and suddenly 
feels consternation at the fact that he has no 
receipt for it. He hies him back to the dock and makes 
his confession to the “elderly man”’ in charge. This 
triumphant anarchist acknowledges the black box and 
informs him he may have it when he wishes, but, prac- 
tically, that he will see him far off before he gives him a 
receipt. “A receipt? What do you want a receipt 
for?’’ he retorted. ‘I am accustomed to receive a 
written statement in such cases,’’ pleaded the bewildered 
author. “ Please be so obliging as to give me one. Iam 
willing to pay for it,” he added. Even that did not 
move the sturdy anarchist, who only grudgingly at the 
end “ allowed himself to be persuaded, and wrote me the 
desired receipt; assuredly not without reflecting what 
crazy fellows those Germans were.” 

In similar fashion he describes the bewilder- 
ment and consternation of the German scientists, 
attending an international congress at Edinburgh, 
at delivering their luggage without a receipt. 
The heaping on the platform, at the end of a 
long journey, of miscellaneous parcels, with porterg dash- 
ing into the chaos with “small trolleys,’ and at the 
command of unknown passengers wheeling off luggage 
which they have no evidence belongs to the alleged 
owners, seems to him the absolute type of irrational con- 
fusion which must lead to disaster. And yet the amazing 
system, or want of system, works. And he tells with 
pride, though not without wonder, that on his luggage 
being put into the wrong van, with no label on it of his 
name and address, and in a holiday season “ of unusually 
congested traffic,’’ he had but to describe “ the size and 
color of the trunk ’”’ to an official, and it miraculously 
arrived at his house on the following day. One can see 
the intellect condemning while the heart approves. 

“Where men and women think lightly of the laws,” 
says Whitman, “there the great city stands,’ and 
nowhere does Bernstein find men and women thinking 
more lightly of the laws than these islanders. One 
extraordinary experience summarizes all. Staying at 
Eastbourne, and finding that the price of a bathing 
machine was “ more than my means justified my paying,” 
he walks to the eastward of the town and finds, “to my 
great yet not disagreeable surprise,” “in all peace and 
comfort, adults and children who had left their clothes 
on the beach disporting themselves in the water, and no 
one saying them nay.’ On this beach is “a 
notice board at least six feet wide, affixed to 
two tall posts, informing me in _ large letters: 
‘Bathing not allowed here.’’’ Thinking this a 
possible sudden outbreak of riotous behavior he inquires 
whether people often bathed there, and receives the 
cheery reply, “ Every day when the weather permits.” 
One seems to see a symbolic picture of these two great 
and racially similar nations, so divided by history as to 
become, the one, ordered and regimented beyond re 1son, 
and the other, truculently defiant of control. In the 





one case a great crowd waits in front of the sign 
Verboten, planted by caprice or mistake, or ill-timed 
humor, before a perfectly innocuous path. In the other, 
a crowd of triumphant “adults and children disport 
themselves in the waves” under the legend “ Bathing 
strictly prohibited.” 

The same contrast is seen in great and little. 
Bernstein traces from long residence and the friendship 
of the great exiles, Marx, Engels, and the rest, the 
experience of the slow degeneration of the mid-Victorian 
house and the mid-Victorian suburb into the post- 
Victorian slum. You can see, though he is too polite 
to make the contrast, his contempt for this acceptance of 
chaos in contrast with the pre-war development 
of the sensible, rational, efficient German town-planning, 
with its great roads, which made the cities of 
modern Germany at once the most intelligent and the 
most dreary habitations of men. He can reveal in our 
hideous, decaying stucco buildings, glorious parties, 
in which Engels insists on meals and meetings in 
the kitchen, because it is nearest to the wine cellar. 
He meets John Burns. “ Until then,” he remarks, “ I 
had never met an abstainer face to face,’’ regarding an 
“ abstainer ” as some kind of insect. “ That so sturdy a 
worker should, on principle, abstain from tha least drop 
of beer was to me quite an unexpected phenomenon.”’ 
But in the unregulated, unregenerated, decaying Vic- 
torian suburb he finds the England of Dickens; genial, 
individual, eating and drinking copiously, free; an 
England which might not have survived under the 
influence of a communal inspectorate and a carefully 
ordered city. He is continually surprised that these high- 
storied houses are let out to separate families without the 
German flat system. They have a common staircase, and 
yet, he asserts, there is a prejudice against locking the 
doors of the separate rooms, and each inhabitant 
seemingly trusts the others not to pry or pilfer. 
He is astonished that when he is seeking for 
a house, he finds a notice—-Key with Mr. X., 
number 48. He goes to No. 48 and gets the 
key, though Mr. X. has never seen him before in his 
life, and, as he quite reasonably says, there is nothing 
to prevent him making a cast of the key. ‘“ I met with a 
blind confidence,” he says, ‘‘on the part of the popu- 
lace, which I should least of all have expected to find in 
the vast city of London.” But “this is only an 
example,’’ he declares, ‘‘ of the fact that confidence and 
honesty are far more prevalent among the population of 
London than one would be inclined to imagine from all 
one has read of the thieves of the capital.’’ It is as if a 
reader of Bret Harte, visiting a Western mining town, 
was amazed to find no shooting at sight in the saloon and 
no corpses nightly cumbering the ground. 

In similar fashion, waiting at Gravesend at a lonely 
landing place for a ship coming up the river, with a few 
workmen, the only human beings to be seen, his pre- 
conceived conceptions are still further shattered. These 
workmen drag up a bench for his comfort; when it 
drizzles they provide a tarpaulin; when the rain falls 
heavily they invite him to a covered scaffolding; when 
the ship does not appear they send him to an eating- 
house for food, promising to warn him when it arrives. 
This one of them does, and on the stranger’s departure, 
“T had some trouble,’’ is the confession, “ to persuade 
him to accept a token of my gratitude.’ In such inci- 
dents these queer barbarians “ showed me, unasked, all 
sorts of attentions which, after all I had read of the 
English, I should never in the least have expected of such 
men.’’ 

Germany, of course, was a Socialist State before 
the war, committed to the ideal of order. The four 
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millions of workmen who voted for Social Democracy 
were essentially no different in ideal and constitution of 
mind from the governing class which ruled. One could 
imagine, but for the war, a peaceful transformation by 
which the same bureaucracy should carry on the work 
of the Government under the label Socialism in practi- 
cally the same fashion as they carried it on under the 
label Imperialism. They were poor, and could not have 
been paid less. They were frugal. They were disin- 
terested. They were just. They were incredibly indus- 
trious. They issued orders, and these orders were obeyed. 
It is forbidden, was written over the whole landscape 
of Germany. And the orders were devastatingly 
rational. It is forbidden, said the railway regula- 
tions of Hesse, to hold theatrical performances in 
the waiting room; to carry trees across the railway 
track ; to put bicycles on the counters of the refreshment 
room; or to travel with live lions by train. No such 
startling prohibitions harass the brain of the British 
porter or barmaid, and one can see that these persons 
might be adequate to the situation when it arose. And 
yet it is entirely rational to forbid such enterprises. And 
it was as an entirely rational State that Germany, once 
Imperial, and now Socialist, rose to a dominance and fell 
to destruction. 

In England, liberty has truculently resisted 
“rational’’ regulation, whether by the chosen vessels 
of the Public Schools and Oxford, or by the 
decisions of plutocrats disguised as constitutional 
government. It is this liberty which provides for 
the man who has experienced order, like Bernstein, the 
charm, the squalor, and the surprise of the island race 
among whom he dwelt for a season, not without content. 
Tn a certain strip of coast’ in England, owned by a great 
landlord, you could see a procession of carts bearing the 
waters of the ocean to inland residents who desired them, 
amidst which appeared forlornly but proudly one bearing 
the legend, ‘‘ This is the only cart licensed by the Duke of 
X to take sea-water from the shore.’’ And these are 
the English ; trespassers, poachers, adventurers, pirates, 
travellers in the wrong classes of carriages, entering trains 
in motion with penalty forty shillings, rejecting Govern- 
ment safety appliances in dangerous trades, defiant of 
law, order, and reason ; but spreading in irregular expan- 
sion over three-quarters of the world, men and women 
who will never become, in the Continental sense, 
Socialist, because they will never become, in the Conti- 
nental sense, sane. 











LAMPETER. 
LAMPETER is not often the origin of a portent; but when 
the Liberals of Cardigan met to choose a candidate they 
felt they confronted no common task. The farmer, the 
tradesman, the local solicitor, the pastors of the varied 
denominations of which Wales is so prolific—they were 
all men with a mission whose political faith was clearly 
the outcome of religious inspiration. The temper was 
that of a conventicle rather than of a political conven- 
tion. Even the musical lilt of the Welsh voice did not 
conceal that critical temper which measures sermons 
against each other, and neatly weighs text against 
counter-text. Mr. Williams and Captain Evans looked 
like nothing so much as the candidates for a vacant 
pastorate, with their sermons prepared in terms of a 
Divinity whose qualities had been scrupulously measured 
by every delegate present. Everyone there had a fixed 
creed to maintain, and a high priest whose splendor was 





either certain or dubious according to the sect of which 
he was a protagonist. All seemed a little uncomfortable, 
stiffly starched, and clad in sombre hue as men who went 
to a funeral, and were to listen to sermons for and against 
the merits of the corpse. 

The centre of debate was Mr. Lloyd George. For 
Captain Evans and the Coalitionists he was the great 
missionary who had found the true gospel they were 
present to proclaim. They were a little heated and 
angry ; and the intermittent cheers for Mr. Asquith were 
a fervid counter-attack, for which the silence of two years 
had not prepared them. One felt that they were 
preachers of a creed which lacked the true ring, and did 
not bring comfort of a complete kind even to its most 
ardent missioners. Mr. Llewelyn Williams was happier 
in his parishioners. He could talk of Mr. Lloyd George 
as of the lamb who had strayed from the sheepfold. He 
could speak in the historic terms of Welsh Liberalism. 
Sometimes, indeed, a doubt crept into the listener’s mind 
as to whether, as a conscious fact, Mr. Asquith was the 
symbolic Wesley of the twentieth century. One thought 
of the famous diary, and was doubtful if even Mrs. 
Asquith could have written such an autobiography. But 
clearly Mr. Williams knew his audience: it was for him 
the supreme Eisteddfod, and, once he had spoken, he 
had no doubt of the prize. 

The delegates, one imagines, were a little baffled 
among themselves. Three years ago Mr. Lloyd George 
had been their supreme ideal. Three years ago they 
would not have doubted that he embodied the hope of 
the chapels. | Now—well, even if he had the major 
portion of the clergy, his hold upon their congregations 
had relaxed. The younger men wanted a more generous 
creed. Some of them spoke awkwardly of Ireland. Not 
a few spoke earnestly of finance; one, with a more 
English background, had theories of the rake’s progress. 
Captain Evans was never, for any of them, a protagonist 
in the drama. It was Mr. Lloyd George as the author 
of a new Welsh tradition, of a Wales that has gone into 
the market-place and emulated English ways, that was 
in dispute. Mr. Llewelyn Williams was the guardian of 
the older current, and it bore him on a flood-tide to 
victory. 

The Welsh need a great interpreter, for in thought 
and character they are alien from English ways. They 
take a political gathering with the seriousness of the 
Scots; but they add thereto a religious passion which is 
all their own. Their life is not, like the life of England, 
dovetailed with neatness into diverse compartments ; it 
would not seem strange to them that the Reverend Towyn 
Jones should preach the Word of God on Sunday and 
stand anxiously scanning the movement of Members in 
the lobby of the House on Monday night. A Welsh 
Member of Parliament is regarded as a minister at a 
salary slightly above the normal ; and they scrutinize his 
creed with the same passion that they exert in dividing 
the Calvinistic from the Primitive Methodist. 
one felt, was the error of Captain Evans. 
faith to a man. 


There, 
He pinned his 
But the delegates wanted a faith, and 
Mr. Lloyd George declaimed in tones and terms no longer 
akin to their experience. Captain Evans spoke, not of 
a gospel, but of an evangelist, and his hearers did not 
know the substance of his creed. But Mr. Llewelyn 
Williams aroused that hum of eager applause which, in 
the days of the Puritans, had greeted the cluse of a 
dextrously argued sermon ; and there was no doubt, when 
he sat down, of the issue. 

Outside, there was much discussion and confusion. 
What seemed the main stream of a veritable babel was 
the insistence that Welsh Liberalism must remain both 
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Welsh and Liberal. It is an indefinable creed; for it 
merges a history which goes back to the great revival of 
the eighteenth century with a personal experience 
beyond written expression. Its great outcome was the 
Mr. Lloyd George of the Boer War. Nothing was more 
clear at Lampeter than that the Lloyd George of 1902 
was thinking of a repressed and embittered Wales when 
he championed the cause of a people searching its 
freedom. To-day he stood for victory; but no psycho- 
lagical release of his people had accompanied his triumph. 
It was the sense that he had become a stranger to their 
experience which was the basic cause of his moral defeat. 
A personality of European significance had no meaning 
for a people outside the surging tide of European events. 





The Drama. 


VOLPONE. 

THE new farce at the Playhouse circles around a trick 
played for pseudo-scientific purposes upon a number of 
respectable flat-dwellers who are all implicated in a sup- 
posed theft. The imaginary death of the Fox of this 
piece is an important part of the play’s structure. All 
the characters are tricked by this man and by his son; 
and all betray cupidity and mutual suspicion. In 
‘“ Volpone,’’ a rascally old man feigns extreme illness, 
and even death, for the purpose of cozening would-be 
heirs, who make him valuable presents in order that they 
alone shall benefit under his will. Volpone is assisted by 
his sinister parasite, whose inventiveness carries all the 
suitors for inherited wealth from one point of avarice to 
another. But whereas “ Hanky Panky John”’ shows 
human nature as a sickly composition of greed and senti- 
mentality, “ Volpone’’ makes avarice the sole charac- 
teristic of all the suitors. To the two principals are added 
lust and chicanery. The play is thus, in its essence, 
sordid and revolting. It is a satire which is less detached 
from, than immersed in, the evil it reveals. What saves 
it and averts the monotony to be observed in the modern 
farce is a great strictness of characterization and inven- 
tion, and a really notable ingenuity in the arrangement of 
successive climaxes. If not a genuinely imaginative pro- 
gress to a disaster in which all the wrongdoers are made 
to reap their punishment, there is, in “ Volpone,’’ such 
fertile resource that the play is a whole. Base and mean 
as are the conspirators, they are so consistent that they 
stand by themselves and make a comedy. Moreover, 
there is a trial scene in which virtue is defeated by 
malignant invention so tremendous that a great height 
of contrast and conflict is reached. 

The Phenix produced “Volpone’’ last Sunday 
evening, and repeated its performance on Tuesday after- 
noon. It was an exceedingly good performance, although 
not quite an impressive one; and it enabled us to glimpse 
the rough and emphatic quality of Ben Jonson’s satiric 
work at its best. There is an almost savage exactitude 
about “ Volpone.’’ It reveals a mind of great toughness, 
without delicacy and imaginative candor, but ripe and 
emphatic in a quite special degree. The savagery is shown 
in Jonson’s obvious enjoyment of the complicated ruses of 
the conspirators, their brutality, their ingenious 
triumphs. Such a mind does not shrink from ugliness ; 
rather, it takes a strong delight in reinforcing our know- 
ledge of it. Whereas a finer treatment would have given 
the dénouement greater power, there is in “ Volpone ”’ all 
that ignoble absorption in the theme which alone could 
preserve the close and vigorous intrigue from drifting into 
a chaos of inventions. The strength of the brain which 
could so unfailingly invent base intrigue is unmistakable. 
Here is this tough web of deliberate plotting carried 





? 





through to its appointed end with an enjoyment that is 
muscular. The witness is conscious of the physical 
vitality of the author; he accepts all the scenes as they 
arise with a sense of the play’s integrity ; but he is not 
moved. Only one other writer gives such an air of 
absolute muscular enjoyment of the progress of villainous 
schemings, and that is Balzac ; but Balzac is more human, 
more relentless, and less amused by his own savage inven- 


tions. He is less the satirist than the involved and 
colossal recorder. Ben Jonson finds the situations in 
“Volpone’’ comic, and he makes them comic; but the 


comedy is brutal and distorted, so that its success is 
achieved within the limits of a strong and ferocious 
grasp and a humor which is narrowed to harsh insensitive- 
ness. There is the same intricate quality in the inven- 
tions as there is in the rich, tortured dialogue and in 
Jonson’s inexhaustible knowledge and relish of all the 
aches, blains, and cankers of the human spirit and the 
diseases of the physical world which so absorb him. 
The performances of Messrs. Baliol Holloway, Ion 
Swinley, D. Lewin Mannering, Stanley Lathbury, and 
Miss Margaret Yarde were all admirable. Mr. Holloway 
made a consistent and sensual Volpone, horribly realistic 
in the scene of attempted rape, and almost sublime in 
the great jewel speech ; Mr. Swinley, although subdued, 
and at times mechanical, in his rendering of the part of 
Mosca, was much more than adequate; Mr. Mannering 
was excellent in the trial scene, in which he has to make a 
magnificent speech of great length. Mr. Lathbury and 
Miss Yarde had to represent grotesques; but they did 
this (in Mr. Lathbury’s case) with such moderation and 
humor, and (in that of Miss Yarde) with such irresistible 
spirit, that they were of the greatest possible assistance 
to the production. It would be impossible for me to say 
that this production as a whole gave much impression of 
being Elizabethan in spirit. It was thoroughly conven- 
tional. But it showed good sense, and, in most respects, 
an appropriate thoroughness. Considering the difficulties 
of rehearsal and of the play itself, the performance 
deserves commendation. It was nearly all vigorous and 
in key. Above all, there can be no question of its 
utility, because we were at last able to observe in action 
the dramatic quality of Jonson’s talent, at which in 
general we are only able to guess from the printed page. 


FRANK SWINNERTON. 





Short Sindies. 


SNOW IN CANADA. 


Snow comes much later in the year in Canada than most 
persons in the Old Country (over-accentuzcing, perhaps, 
the significance of entertaining film or story of the six- 
gun heroine in the blizzard) seem to imagine. For two 
and a-half months I have watched the winter coming; 
living in the autumn, have looked up every day to the 
slopes and crests of the mountains and seen the two 
seasons before me, winter on the peaks, autumn on the 
slopes—in the valleys, indeed, almost a 
summer. 

It is amazing how straight is the line of demarcation 
between winter and autumn along the ranges. It looks 
as though drawn by the aid of a mighty ruler. Once or 
twice I left the autumn and climbed up into winter. In 
October I set off one day while grasshoppers were still 
clicking about in the lower meadow-land, and mounted 
to where the snow went scrunch-scrunch crisply under my 
tread, then came back again, in time for supper, to a 
mild fall evening in the valley. 

Not until on in December did the snow creep down 
to the lower lands here in the Slocan, Kootenay, and 
Lardo countries of Southern British Columbia. On the 
streets of our little western towns, by their lake or river 


lingering 
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sides, there are now (I write in Christmas week) about 
two inches of snow; on the mountains there are six or 
seven feet. There are higher peaks beyond; aud how 
deep the snow is there I do not know. When the clouds 
clear away, and the moon is on them, they seem en- 
chanted ranges, strangely illuminated from within, as if 
incandescent. 


The summer, the fall, the Indian summer in the | 


| 


Canadian west I have tried to write of: the winter baffles | 


me. The ecstasy of the Canadian Calendar is then, I 
feel, only to be lived. Words are in vain. How can it be 
told? But let me not mislead any. There are people 
who do not care for this country. Scctsmen generally do 
like it. 


heather is at home here. The high glaciers are only a 


A man who loves the basking warmth over July | 


kind of grander version of snow in the corries of | 


Cruachan. 


Among Londoners especially crop up those | 


who do not feel the spell of Canada. They pine for the | 


lights of the Coliseum, and are only made woefully home- 
sick by displays of the Aurora. Visions of Oxford Street 


torture them with nostalgia when they see the glaciers of | 


Kokanee shining against the sky. They long to be lost 
in the crush of Cheapside, and cannot endure the green 
quiet of the balsam woods. I do not deride them—“ It 
takes all sorts to make the world ’’’: I mention them only 
by the way, to accentuate a point I would make, which is 
that I have no desire to be an emigration agent, and that 
I think such folks should stay at home and pay no heed 
to any panegyric I may write of God’s Country or the 
Canadian Calendar. They must not be influenced by the 
fact that I am moved “ as with trumpets,” hearing, as I 


write these lines, the silvery jingle of sleigh-bells passing | 


upon the road. 

Where a couple of months ago, although the 
humming birds had gone, the big and little colored 
butterflies were fluttering, now the snow-flakes flutter. 
Where a couple of months ago, through the reddening 
maple and yellowing birch woods, the blue birds (with 
purple wings) darted, now flocks of snow-birds, like silver 
sparrows, wheel and swerve in twittering flight. Along 
the roads where a month ago the silence of the rich- 
scented woods used to be broken by the click of a horse- 
hoof on a stone, or the jolt of a wheel, now these sleigh- 
bells jingle. It is just the sound that maybe you heard 
off-stage when seeing a performance of “ The Bells.”” He 
who would write a symphony of the Canadian winter 
must have that for the recurring refrain. 

The youngsters, even those that can but toddle, have 


their sleighs out and rush down the slopes. To see a mite | 


of four or five years of age, chest down on a toboggan 
about two feet long, little legs in air, little fists clutching 
the front of the sledge, come coasting down a street in 
town (as often as not one of the streets forbidden by the 
police for such sport), is to feel very definitely “out 
West.’’ But for anyone who would know Canada (in 


the spring, summer, autumn, or winter), it is essential to 


get out of the towns. To look at the mountains from the 
streets is not to know them at all. A motion-picture 
house, in the little B.C. town where I am wintering, 
recently showed us a very fascinating series of films of 


magnified snow-flakes—flakes of high altitudes, of the | 
middle slopes, of the valleys, each with their marked 


differences, yet each with their amazing evidence of plan, 
order. They were wonderful, like gems cut by a lapidary. 
To discover that the Almighty makes snow-flakes with 
a definite number of facets, although each slightly 
different in minor design, is to marvel yet again at this 
wonderful planet. To tramp through the woods, either 
in lumber-man’s gum rubbers, with thick socks drawn 
over the trousers up to the knees (as men do in the Tyrol), 
or on snow-shoes with heel-less, oiled, moose-skin 
moccasins, and see the snow with the unaided eye, is 
sufficiently to marvel. Even without the magnifying 


glass ond the cinema, the stupendous beauty gets into | 


one’s heart. 


_ Manitou must have laughed with merriment when 
imagining some of the snow effects. Conceive of a pom- 
pom of snow, two feet in diameter, balanced atop a stump 
a foot in diameter; conceive a row of fence-posts, each 


with a great white pom-pom atop. A month ago the 


trails through the forests were carpeted with fallen 
tamarack needles. Now they are white lanes, and over- 
head the snow, in great puffs, rests upon even the slender 
twigs. The feeling is, at times, in such places, almost as 
though passing through an open-air tunnel! And 
what a sense of being happed up, comfortable, warm! 

The prints of what the Indians call “the other 
people ’’ of the woods, the lower animals, are now very 
clear. These little holes, with a flick behind each, 
indicate where a mink leapt lightly along; that sym- 
metrical print of two oval pads, side by side, three inches 
long, with two lesser pads, one close behind the other 
(the rear ones about two inches long), is of a snow-shoe 
rabbit. That regular series of marks with a V-shaped 
wedge is of a deer. That other print, suggestive of the 
impression left by one of those rubber discs some people 
affix to their heels, but without the rest of the shoe 
indicated, is of a coyote. The jays stay with us all 
winter. It is their warning scream, doubtless, that so 
often prevents us from seeing the forest’s inhabitants— 
only their quaint trails over the snow. We all have a 
run for our money. To man, bird, beast, Manitou gives 
a sporting chance. 

After the great dun snow-clouds have emptied them- 
selves over the ranges, then the blue sky shows. January 
aud February are usually the months for the bravest 
effects of sunlight on the white world. Already often the 
sun flashes over leagues, and the shadows of the trees 
are blue. The hollow of our footsteps behind, the ruts 
where the sledge-runners went, are vivid blue among the 
sparkling whiteness. Cold? Climbing up the mountain 
roads and trails I have had to loosen my coat, take off 
the muffler I started out with, and thrust it—and my 
gloves too—into my pocket. The steel on the rifle-barrel 
is cold enough, but my hands are red with the racing 
blood, instead of blue. There is a dry quality in the 
snow that prevents that feeling of being chilled to the 
bone, such as comes in lands of wet and sunless winters 
with a thermometer registering no frost at all. I have 
paused, climbing up through the timber, rifle and pack 
on shoulder, over two or three feet of snow, to mop my 
forehead. 

Slowly, leisurely, Nature works. In another month 
the rivers that freeze down here will be frozen (the Yukon 
was frozen six weeks ago); and then, just as the snow 
drifted down the mountain, it will drift up again. As 
the frost came to the rivers northward and worked south- 
ward, so will the rivers thaw southward and then north- 
ward. Yet another month, and the reports of breaking 
ice will be dwindling away north. The new green will 
be on the tamaracks. The flocks of silver sparrows (the 
snow-birds) will disappear. No more by the lake-side will 
the curlers, in the phrase brought over from Scotland, 
cry: “Soop her up!’’ The kids will put away their 
toboggans, the lumber-men their gum rubbers. The 
jingle of sleigh-bells, on nights when full moon flings an 
additional glamor on the scene, will be only a memory. 
High overhead, honking, the geese will be flying north. 

If any say to me then: “ Which season do you 
prefer? ’’ I shall have to answer as Whitman answered 
when asked who was the greatest poet. “There are 
many greatests,’’ said he. My unsatisfactory reply to 
anyone who propounds that question will have to be: 
“ All of them!” FREDERICK NIvEN. 





Detters to the Editor. 


THE GREATEST BRITISH DISASTER. 

Sin,—Your article on Mr. Shaw Sparrow’s book makes 
no demand for an inquiry into this great military disaster. 

What is the truth about it? In the House of Commons 
we were assured by the Government in March, 1918, that 
they knew where the imminent German blow was to take 
place, that they knew how the attack was to be made, and 
that they had made every necessary disposition to meet it 
successfully. 

We do know that the Fifth Army was attacked by over 
forty German divisions, and that its own forces with which 
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| . 
it had to meet this attack was only eleven divisions in the | on account of a natural jealousy of England’s material 


front line and three divisions in reserve, and no preparation | success. But in spite of this, and in spite of a subterranean 


in any way adequate had been made. 

The politicians responsible took cover under the sugges- 
tion that the soldiers had failed. They recalled Gough, and 
refused to have an inquiry to this day. It is surely the 
meanest excuse, unless it can be proved true, to blame the 
soldiers, thousands of whom died on the field of battle in 
gallantly resisting the most tremendous attack ever made on 
any British force. 

The case for inquiry was never clearer or more cogent. 
The House of Commons should fulfil its plain duty and 
appoint a Commission to hold an inquiry with full powers, 
such as the Dardanelles and Mesopotamia Commissions 
possessed. 

Lord John Russell has put very fully and clearly what 
the duty of Parliament is in such matters. “ Inquiry,” he 
said, “is the proper duty and function of the House of 
Commons. When the British arms have suffered a reverse, 
this duty has always been performed. Thus when Minorca 
was lost in 1757 Mr. Fox consented to an inquiry. Thus 
when General Burgoyne capitulated in 1777 the House of 
Commons inquired into the causes of the disaster. Thus 
when the Walcheren expedition failed in attaining the chief 
objects of the enterprise the House of Commons inquired. 
Inquiry is, indeed, at the root of the power of the House of 
Commons. Upon the result of the inquiry must depend the 
due exercise of these powers. If from vicious organization 
the public affairs are ill-administered, the remedy is better 
organization. If from delay and confusion in the execution 
of orders injury has arisen, the subordinate officers should 
be removed. If from negligence, incompetency, or corrup- 
tion, the Ministers are themselves to blame for the failure 
which has been incurred, those Ministers may, according to 
the nature and degree of their fault, be censured, be removed, 
or punished.” 

This is no academic question. The Minister responsible 
for affairs at the time is still in power. 

Justice both to the dead and the living call aloud for 
such an inquiry to be held at the earliest possible moment.— 
Yours, &c., 

Pp. A. MOLTENO. 

January 3lst, 1921. 


“ FIUME.’’ 

Sir,—May I ask you to allow me to make a few com- 
ments in answer to the letter from Mr. J. 8. Komor which 
appeared in your last issue? 

Mr. Komor has the advantage of me in being able to 
lose his temper in two, or perhaps more, languages, while 
I am only master of my own tongue. 

But may I suggest to him that if you, sir, published a 
descriptive article, dealing with Nero’s illuminations, it 
would not necessarily follow that THE Nation was in favor 
of the burning of Early Christians ? 

D’Annunzio, though a patriot, is a great poet; but my 
allusion to the claim to Fiume “ by right of landscape ’’ was 
intended to suggest a certain lack of humor on the part of 
the Italians. Mr. Komor has shown us the reverse of the 
medal. 

Furthermore, I cannot see why Fiume should be Jugo- 
Slav. Its inhabitants are mainly Italian, and 1, who prefer 
the Latin culture to anything of the kind put forward by the 
Jugo-Slavs, am glad that the Jugo-Slavs should pay a few 
pence more for their shillingsworth of goods, rather than 
that the Italians should do so—Yours, c., 

O. S. 

Woodend, Scarborough. January 30th, 1921. 

P.S.—It is a wise boy who runs away frem his home—as 
a rule. 


OUR DEPRECIATING HONOR. 

Sir,—I have recently spent a little time abroad, and I 
am wondering whether the average Englishman is aware of 
the feeling there is to-day in foreign lands concerning his 
country. England has never been very popular; partly 
owing to the native brusqueness of the Englishman, partly 

















suspicion regarding British humbug, dislike of England has 
up to now been flavored with a certain grudging respect. 
That flavor of respect is now going; if, indeed, it is not 
already gone. The old, jealous hatred is receiving an ethical 
backing. The Englishman is not merely disliked, he is 
despised. He is, of course, also feared; but fear is not a 
high moral tribute. 

There are various reasons for this change in the quality 
of British unpopularity abroad, many of them based on our 
conduct after the war, which, however mueh it may have 
commended itself to the professional diplomat, does not 
appear to have much impressed the plain men anywhere. 
But the chief source of the new contempt of this country is 
to be found in the state of Ireland. 

Even the most hearfy partizan of the present Govern- 
ment must admit that Ireland is to-day a reproach to British 
policy. The stark facts proclaim it. Abroad, men are even 
less inclined to be lenient, and if you get their opinion it is 
downright. You probably will not get it unless you are a 
very intimate friend, or an Irishman. You will merely 
encounter silence. But when the silence is broken, the 
result is remarkable. In Belgium, for instance, there is still 
a tolerably vivid recollection of the German occupation ; and 
the Belgian is apt to draw parallels. He also has not yet 
forgotten the various obiter dicta of the Prime Minister, both 
regarding German atrocities and about such matters as self- 
determination. Of course, these obiter dicta were delivered 
some time ago; but it is difficult to explain convincingly, 
even to an intelligent Belgian, the marvellous quickness and 
adaptability of Mr. Lloyd George. 

Particularly the foreigner harps on the League of 
Nations. Maybe he himself has no very deep-seated trust 
in the new instrument, but some lurking logic in him leads 
him to suggest that the case of Ireland is just such a case 
as might be referred to the League, since there is one. More 
than this, he generally does not hesitate to follow this up 
with the unpleasant, and, of course, unworthy insinuation 
that the Government dare not refer the matter to the League. 
It would naturally be a great rehabilitation of British credit, 
and a striking endorsement of and advertisement for the 
League if reference were made to them; but I can quite 
understand that there are solid reasons, in the eyes of the 
Government, against doing so. 

It is, however, the business of the Government—or so 
at least I take it—to prevent the name of Englishman being 
a byword in the mouths of foreign peoples; and it is the 
business of Englishmen to see to it, so far as they are able, 
that their reputation is not soiled. It is because I do not 
believe that one Englishman in a thousand is aware of the 
extent to which England is being compromised in the eyes 
of the common people in other countries that I venture to 
address this letter to you. 

I have been Parliamentary Private Secretary to 
Mr. Lloyd George, and have known Sir Hamar Greenwood 
intimately ; but although feelings of personal friendship 
endure, I would, to-day, support almost any living creature 
that opposed their policy, so keenly do I feel that it destroys 
us at home and degrades us abroad.—Yours, c., 

Exior CrawsHay WILLIAMS, 
Lt.-Colonel (retired). 
lo, Embankment Residences, Chelsea, S.W. 10. 
February 2nd, 1921. 


THE NEW BELGIUM. 

Sik,—It seems to be to the interests of both countries 
that the attention of your readers should be drawn to the 
rather one-sided nature of the information given on “ New 
Belgium ” in an article which appeared in your issue of 
January 29th. 

The author states that “ every Englishman who pays 
attention to happenings on the Continent must have noticed 
that ever since the Armistice Belgian politics have meekly 
followed the French lead.” He proceeds to say that they 
did not do so in the question of Polish munitions. He might 
have added that an independent policy was also pursued 
with regard to the suppression of paragraph 18 (Annexe II.) 
of the Treaty of Versailles, concerning the seizure of German 
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goods, and that, if Belgium and France were brought 
together by common defensive interests, they have not yet 
been able to conciliate their economic interests, more parti- 
cularly regarding the surtare d’entrepot affecting the trade of 
Antwerp. This would show that Belgium does not pursue 
either a French policy or a British policy, but a purely 
Belgian policy. The same remark might be made with regard 
to the tone of the Press concerning Great Britain and France. 
It is true that certain regrettable and rather hasty criticisms 
have been levelled at British policy, but the same papers 
have also freely criticized France's attitude when they 
thought that this attitude was adverse to Belgian interests, 
the Luxemburg question and protective tariffs being cases in 
point. 

According to the author, the “Comite de Politique 
Nationale’’ appears as a leading influence in Belgian 
politics. It is strange that so much importance should be 
given to a party which has only been able to return one 
representative to Parliament at the last elections. It is 
preferable not to insist on the reference made to the sym- 
pathy which the Committee may find at Court, but if it is so 
powerful, how is it that both M. Delacroix and the present 
Prime Minister have remained unaffected by its decisions, 
and that the present Foreign Minister, M. Jaspar, has been 
so severely criticized by the Nationalist Press? 

Again, it is rather difficult to explain how the Flemish 
people are obliged to fight so desperately for their ‘ eman- 
cipation ’’ in a democratic country, considering that they 
command the majority of votes. The explanation may be 
found in two facts which the author neglects to state. The 
first is that all the Flemings do not share the author's 
opinions about French influence. Beside the Flemish Party, 
represented by the “ Vlaamsch Verbond ” and a small group 
of extremists, who have inherited the policy of separatism 
propounded by von Bissing and his activist disciples, there 
is an important proportion of moderate opinion which does 
not aim at the complete elimination of French culture from 
Flanders. There were, in 1910, nearly 900,000 Flemings 
knowing both languages. These people realize that, while 
Flemish culture must be preserved and encouraged, the use 
of the French language is a traditional element in the life 
of the nation, which dates as far back as the Early Middle 
Ages. The struggle, therefore, is not between Flemings and 
Walloons, still less between Flemings and French, but 
merely between Flemings and Flemings, and it cannot affect 
in any serious way the unity of the Belgian nation. 

The other fact which the author seems to overlook is that 
the language question divided practically every party in the 
larid, so that Catholics, Socialists, and Liberals hold 
different views concerning the position which each language 
ought to occupy. Since the economic and religious differences 
which divide the parties are far more important than any 
racial or linguistic controversy, men who might be expected 
to join hands in order to obtain language reforms refrain 
from doing so on account of their political views, and the 
language question remains a subsidiary one. 

It might also be useful to point out that the inter- 
ruption in the negotiations with Holland with regard to the 
revision of the 1839 Treaties was in no way connected with 
the military convention with France. It was caused by the 
claim made by the Dutch Government to complete 
sovereignty over the Wielingen Channel which passes through 
Belgian territorial waters. The Belgian Government has had, 
in this matter, the complete support of the Flemish Party, 
whose most prominent leaders, including M. Van Cauwelaert, 
repeatedly claimed Belgium’s right to control the part of the 
channel extending along the coast.—Yours, &c., 


A Beweran READER. 


VIENNA EMERGENCY RELIEF FUND. 

Srr,—The Vienna Emergency Relief Fund, which has 
raised over £500,000 for feeding the starving children of 
Vienna, is now making a final appeal for £50,000 to enable 
the Committee to continue the supply of relief until the end 
of May. Of this sum five amounts of £1,000 each have been 
promised. These contributions are conditional upon the 
obtaining of five subscriptions of £1,000 each in addition. 

Owing to the generosity of an anonymous donor all 
administration expenses have been provided for, so that all 


subscriptions are used for relief purposes without any 
| deduction. 
Contributions are urgently needed, and will be gratefully 
| acknowledged by—Yours, Xc., 
F. Hurn Jackson, Chairman. 
| 12, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C. 2. 





Poetrp. 


ROADSIDES. 
I. 


No One NeEep TELL. 


ALL evening I have heard voices, 

A deep voice and a voice answering, 
Like the sound of wind 

In young corn. 

Two voices running on together, 
Leaping up together in soft laughter, 
Dropping into rippled pools of silence. 
No one need tell me 

What month it is, nor why voices 

Go running together into the shadows 
Among the cottonwoods. 





—And to-morrow no one need tell me 
Why the eyes of girls 

Grow round with question, nor wherefore 
Snatches of song rise up like sparrows 
When I go past. 


II. 


SoLiTaRy. 
A cedar is standing alone 
In a thicket of silver-leaf, 
Solitary, imperturbable, aloof. 
Here yellow clover 
Grows with ragweed, 
Oak with hickory— 
But yonder last century 
Looks down on last year 
Tossing glad white arms; 
Looks down, a dark rock, 
On a sea of poplar leaves. 








Ill. 


Bap Dream. 
There is a tyranny the night knows 
When the stars are shuttered ; 
When the leaves of sycamores 
Hug pale branches staring into the wind. 
There is a tyranny of veiled cloud 
Dragging beneath black wind, 
Of lightning flicking out of nowhere, 
Flicking, a swift blade from a secret sheath, 
Relentlessly, without thunder. 
—The trees stand waiting, 
Cowering beneath a blow that never falls, 
While the night spills silent torment 
Over their bent heads. 








BERNARD RayMUND. 
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The GHorld of Pooks. 





Tue “ Nation ” Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“ The Islanders of the Pacific.”” By Lt.-Col. T, R. St. Johnston. 
Illustrated, (Fisher Unwin. 25s.) 

“Henry Scott Holland.”” Memoirs and Letters. 
Stephen Paget. (Murray. 16s.) 

“New Studies of a Great Inheritance.” Lectures on the 
modern worth of some ancient writers. By R. S, Conway, 
Litt.D., F.B.A. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 

“Main Currents of Spanish Literature.”’ 


Edited by 


By J. D. M. Ford. 


(Constable. 15s.) 
“Early Tudor Poetry,’’ 1485-1547.” By John M, Berdan. 
(Macmillan. 26s.) 
* * ¥ . 
Torre are times when we want a_ book which 
is written by an exceedingly pleasant person, taking 
the rest as it comes. Such a man is Thomas Fuller. 


Lamb, of course, has written about Fuller; but I can 

only put my hand on a scrap. He comments upon the 

passage about Henry de Essex, Henry II.’s standard-bearer, 

who, “ betwixt traitor and coward’’ betrayed the English 
to the Welsh at the Battle of Coleshall :— 

‘*Whereupon his large inheritance was confiscated 

to the King, and he ‘himself, partly thrust, partly going, into 

a convent, hid his head in a cowl, under which, betwixt 


shame and sanctity, he blushed out the remainder of his 
life.”’ 


Lamb's note is that Fuller has done the impossible. He has 
“ given an interest and a holy character to coward infamy,” 
and the artifice of balanced antithesis takes the reader into 
partnership with the writer, consulting him as to the issue. 
In other words, Charles IT. was very lucky in his chaplain 
and Northamptonshire in her son, whose brothers, by the 
way, were Dryden and John Clare. There is a long list of 
works to Fuller’s name, but nowadays all I have is a little 
folio of “ The Holy State” (first published in 1642), with 
which “The Profane State”? is bound up. The contents 
hardly look more inviting than the title—lives of the Rev. 
Perkins and fellow ecclesiastics, of Hilda, Hildegard, and 
their pious sisters, historical sketches of foreign soldiers, 
profligate queens, and biblical bloods, and little finger-wag- 
ging, hortatory essays about ‘“ The Good Soldier,” ‘ The 
Degenerous Gentleman,”’ &c., in the Overbury vein. Perhaps 
that is why my pretty folio can be picked up anywhere for 
2s. 6d. 


* * * 


But Fuller’s pudding-making had a friendly eye for 
the currants. Bishop Nicolson, shaking his head over the 
“ Church History ” and warming his coat-tails before the fire 
of righteousness, remarked: ‘“ Even the most serious and 
authentic parts of it are so interlaced with fun and quibble, 
that it looks as if the man had designed to ridicule the 
annals of our Church into fable and romance.” 
that the Christian notion of Heaven 
Houses golden 
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Nicolson had anything to say about the enclosures, against 
which Fuller was the first protestant. “Enclosure with 
depopulation is a canker to the Commonwealth,” he said. 


“Tue Tyrant,” he says again, “ leaves nothing that his 
poor subjects can call their own, but their miseries.” No great 
harm is done, besides, by telling the truth about the rewards 
of well and ill doing in this world— sometimes the guest 
(in this case the Duke of Alva-Greenwood) in the inn goes 
quietly to bed, before the reckoning for his supper is brought 
him to discharge.” It must be admitted that Fuller had a 
flair for “ Phansie,’’ which 


‘digs without spade, sails without ship, flies without wings, 
builds without charges, fights without bloodshed, in a 
moment striding from the centre to the circumference of 
the world, by a kind of omnipotency creating and annihilat- 
ing things in an instant.”’ 


But a man who loved “ stout expressions amongst brave 
men " and shot out that fine saying: “ Anger is one of the 
sinews of the soul; he that wants it hath a maimed mind,”’ 
was not one to throw the good gifts of God away upon the 
Greeks. Perhaps this of the Wars of the Roses is only a 
conceit: “ Till the Red rose might become White by losing 
so much blood, and the White rose Red by shedding it,” 
but it seems to ‘“‘ hit the white,’”’ as Sir Thomas North was 
fond of saying. Fuller’s mother-wit was often adequate to 
find things out which it takes other men “ to light a candle 
from hell”’ to see. 
* + * 


He had a shrewd eye for character. Of Queen Catherine, 
he said that she was ‘‘ a better woman than a wife,” and of 
gouty Lord Burleigh, to whom Elizabeth once remarked : 
“My Lord, we make much of you, not for your bad legs, 
but for your good head,” that he would “ give a trip and 
begone” to the militarists, ‘“‘gownmen,” and traders who 
brought weighty arguments for war, “stamping also upon 
them with their private interests, to make them more heavy.”’ 
He takes quite the Gibbon attitude to Hildegard, ‘“ who 
made no more to cast out a devil, than a barber to draw a 
tooth, and with less pain to the patient,’’ and he said of a 
certain type not uncommon in our own day that “ he that 
at first thought ten thousand pounds too much for any one 
man, will afterwards think ten millions too little for him- 
self.” ‘“ Vacation was his vocation,’’ indeed, as he says of 
the well-to-do young man-about-town, but history would be 
less likely to be forgotten, were it so pert and pithy as 
Fuller’s account of the religious transition in Mary’s reign 
—'‘ who got the throne by Our Father and held it by Pater 
Noster.”’ 

* * * 


“ FoLter’s mentality is usually described as of the Whig 
order, which can hardly be said of his method of expression, 
which consists in “ running, leaping, and dancing ” in words, 
“ the descants on the plain song of walking.”” But the man 
who wrote: “ They that are thus lukewarm here shall be too 
hot hereafter in that oven wherein dough-baked cakes shall 
be burnt,” can hardly be recruited among the Laodiceans. 
* I love,” he said, “a strong and manly familiarity in con- 
versation ; a friendship which flatters itself in the sharpness 
and vigor of its communication, like love in biting and 
scratching ... If I confer with an understanding man and 
a rude jester, he presses hard upon me en both sides; his 
imaginations raise up mine to more than ordinary pitch.” 
Lamb said of Fuller that his conceits were oftentimes 
‘* deeply steeped in human feeling and passion.’’ Certainly 
he was an irrepressible droll and gossip, spilling himself out 
upon every subject under the sun. He wrote sly, knowing, 
ribald, companionable marginalia to the obscure and crabbed 
text of life as a good, a very amiable, and frolicsome spirit. 
Two of his books are called ‘‘ Good Thoughts in Bad Times ”’ 
and ‘‘ Good Thoughts in Worse Times.’’ It is no bad if 
impermanent “ playster ’’ upon sore hearts to read his good 
thoughts in worst times. 


H. J. M. 
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Redietvs. 
THE NEW AGE OF FAITH. 


“Instinct and the Unconscious.” By W. H. R. RIVERs, 
M.D., F.R.S. (Cambridge University Press. 16s, net.) 
‘‘Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion.” By CHARLES 

BAUDOUIN. Translated by EDEN and CEDARPAUL. (Allen 

& Unwin, 15s. net.) 

How many people, one may be allowed to ask, have the 
slightest idea that they are the contemporaries of a revolu- 
tion in human thought and knowledge far greater than any 
of which we have record in the world’s history? So, blind 
and complacent, presumably lived the contemporaries of the 
founders of Christianity. Scholars go on discussing Plato 
and Aristotle, and physicians continue to repeat the litany 
drummed into them in their student days, as though little 
had happened since. Fortunately there are exceptions, and 
the writers of the two books under review are among them. 
So also, inevitably, will be such of their readers as examine 
them with care and understanding. It will be no fault of the 
authors if their books are not read with understanding ; for, 
although the matters of which they treat are profound and 
far-reaching, both books are so clearly and simply written 
that they should present no difficulty to any intelligent 
reader however little versed in psychologic technique. The 
ultimate matter of the two volumes is the same or similar; 
but the methods of treatment, the problems dealt with, and 
the aspects mainly considered are very different. 

The popular realization of the significance and 
tremendous importance of what has been called the new 
psychology has been hindered by the very man who has con- 
tributed most to its foundations; and even more by his 
unscientific and somewhat hysterical disciples. Probably 
most people still associate the name of Freud almost solely 
with his theory that nearly all psycho-neuroses and mental 
irregularities are due to disturbance of the sexual functions. 
There can be no doubt that Freud was himself obsessed 
with the universality of this cause; and his own books, to 
some extent, and those of many of his disciples to a much 
greater extent, do certainly strike even the broadest- 
minded and least biassed reader as savoring largely of 
obscenity—the very essence of which is obsession and lack 
of proportion. Then, again, Freud had very evident 
imaginative limitations, which led him often to formal and 
wooden interpretations of his own theories. Freud’s theory 
of dreams is certainly very valuable; but many of his 
examples are merely laughable. His conception of the 
“censor,” again, that alleged entity ruling over our minds 
in much the same way, now meddlesome, now patronizingly 
paternal, now reproving and penalizing, as that affected by 
the old Jewish Jahveh, with perhaps a dash of the Liquor 
Control Board, has done much to prejudice even thoughtful 
people against the really great things he had to say and 
did say. 

Dr. Rivers’s book is concerned largely with the analysis 
of those psychological disturbances, neuroses, and so on, 
caused by the war. It is especially interesting and valuable 
in that it attempts, generally very plausibly and apparently 
successfully, to account for the various phenomena biologic- 
ally. Dr. Rivers regards the mind, conscious and unconscious, 
as composed of a series of tiers or classes, each repre- 
senting a period in our history, individual and racial. In 
general, he believes that the more remote is subject to the 
regulation of the less remote, which, in turn, is partly ruled 
by the still later in development. When all is going well, 
we have a kind of harmonious feudal hierarchy. There is 
no question as to who is master and who is servant. And 
there is a certain working adjustment between this mental 
commonwealth and the civilized life in which the modern 
individual finds himself. In normal people, under normal 
circumstances, the more primitive instinctive impulses are 
sufficiently controlled, without undue tyranny, by more recent 
instincts, as well as by the conscious will, in accordance with 
the social conventions and ideals of the age. But all the old 
instincts and impulses are still within us; and when one 
day we are exposed to unaccustomed circumstances, in 
essence resembling those to which these early instincts were 
the natura] self-preservative reaction, our later and more 





conscious wishes may prove altogether too weak to deal with 
the uprising. In the conflict thus brought about, the 
infinite potentialities of what we call nervous disorder will 
be obvious. Such, summarized and compressed into a crude 
paragraph, is Dr. Rivers’s substitute for the * censorship ”’ 
theory of Freud. Not only is it more priméd facie plausible, 
but it fits a far larger number of facts. According to 
Dr. Rivers’s doctrine, most psycho-neuroses depend on the 
abnormal activity of processes which do not ordinarily enter 
into consciousness. And it must be obvious that the danger 
instincts stirred into activity by many of the features of 
modern warfare are in modern civil life hardly called into 
operation at all. Consequently, what we may call their 
superior authorities in the mind found themselves during 
the war altogether unpractised in dealing with their energetic 
manifestations. At the beginning of the war the contrast 
between the medical preparedness for infectious diseases and 
surgical complications, and the utter medical unprepared- 
ness for the mental disturbances which constitute perhaps 
the most striking effects of the war, could scarcely be more 
pronounced. So unaccustomed has the medical profession 
been in recent years to take other than a materialistic or 
physical view of the causation of disease, that the realities 
of functional and mental disorders have escaped them. 
Dr. Rivers’s book will help to put us on the right road to 
the true understanding of these matters. Of course, the 
“new psychology ” is so new that many of the arguments 
and theories advanced are inevitably tentative, and should 
be so regarded. For example, it seems by no means certain 
that the relative freedom from conscious fear and conscious 
pain experienced by a well-controlled person, engaged in 
some elaborate, manipulative activity in the presence of great 
danger, are due to an inherited sub-conscious, instinctive, 
self-preservative suppression derived from our arboreal 
ancestors, who, in order to make good their escape, were 
dependent on delicate adjustments of hand and eye, inevit- 
ably interfered with by pain or fear. 

It seems at least equally likely that such unconscious- 
ness of fear and pain is not due to any such direct self- 
preservative instinct at all. For an exactly similar 
phenomenon occurs in ordinary life whenever one’s conscious 
attention and one’s interest are concentrated. The presence 
of danger, or of any other condition calculated to stimulate 
the self-preservative reactions, is not necessary to bring about 
this suppression. 

This brings us, by a natural step, to M. Baudouin’s 
book. I think it would be fair to describe “ Suggestion and 
Auto-Suggestion ’’ as the most exciting book published since 
‘The Origin of Species.” No matter how enthusiastic one 
may have been over the successive discoveries of science, and 
the increasingly brilliant light which they threw on the 
wonderful workings of what we call nature, one always had 
a feeling that one was only on the surface of things. For 
happenings which had always struck a large part, probably 
the greater part, of mankind as the most real things within 
their experience—those happenings which come within the 
region of religion or faith—science seemed to have no room. 
But, at last, it looks as though all this is coming to an end. 

M. Baudouin’s book, for example, which is a purely 
scientific work, arguing along what are called scientific lines, 
by purely rationalistic methods, places faith among the 
realities ; as definite a reality as blood or iron or electricity, 
and altogether more potent. This book is devoted to an 
exposition of the teaching and practice of what is called the 
New Nancy School, with which the name of Coué is especially 
associated. The essence of the doctrine may, roughly, be 
stated thus. Not only most of the psychical processes, but 
also most of the physiological and pathological processes, of 
man are largely controlled by what is known as the sub- 
conscious or unconscious mind. It is possible that among 
primitive forms of animal life there was no clear line of 
demarcation between the unconscious mind and conscious- 
ness; and that the living being “ was fully aware of all 
that went on within.” Gradually, however, with the process 
of evolution, differentiation of parts and functions increased, 
and the conscious attention became increasingly directed to 
the external world, whilst the inner workings of the 
individual were left to the unconscious. We are able to act 
on the external world by conscious effort of the will. But, 
by no effort of the will can we usually act on the uncon- 
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scious, or on those physiological and psychic processes which 
the unconscious directs. We can only influence our uncon- 
scious mind by a process of auto-suggestion; and this is 
only possible in certain intermediate states between waking 
and sleeping, when our consciousness is still operative, though 
relaxed, and our unconscious is very near the surface. We 
are in such a condition when we are in the state called 
reverie, when we indulge in day-dreams, and in those short 
periods, morning and evening, which precede and succeed our 
sleeping. At such times, our thoughts, our beliefs, our faith 
are communicated to the sub-conscious, and our life is 
modified accordingly. It is not true to say: * Who wills 
can.” It is true to say: ~* Who thinks, imagines. and 
believes will.”’ 

The nursemaid goes to the old * wise man.’ her hands 
covered with warts. With much formality and ceremony, 
he mutters an incantation. On the morrow, the warts have 
disappeared. Just before going to sleep, we contidently 
decide that we shall wake at six in the morning, although 
our usual waking hour is eight. 
at six. 

Into the arms of a number of tubercular patients in 
hospital are injected small doses of a harmless, normal 
serum. They are told that the serum is a new and valuable 
discovery. The injections are repeated daily, with many 
convincing asseverations. In nearly every case, within a 
few days, the appetite improves, the cough and expectoration 
become less, and the weight increases by from three to six 
pounds. 


In the morning we wake 


‘‘ An asthmatic, on a holiday journey, is awakened in 
his hotel by a violent paroxysm of the disease. He is 
suffocating, and clamors for air. Feeling about, he at 
length finds a pane of glass—* Damn it all, where is the 
window-bolt? Never mind, this will do, and he breaks 
the pane. Now he can breathe; again and again he fills 
his chest with the fresh air; the throbbing at his temples 
passes and he goes back to bed. ‘Saved.’ Next morning 
one of the items in his bill is: ‘ Broken clock case, 
franes 4.35.’ ”’ 

One could go on with such instances by the page; one 
could produce them by the hundred from one’s own experi- 
ence. It makes one realize the reason why nearly all medical 
doctrine and practice has been up to now so dull, so wooden, 
so futile, so ineffective. We have been trying to trade with 
individuals without recognizing the government of a Com- 
munist State. As with Dr. Rivers’s book, so with this one. 
It should be read, not swallowed. Much is necessarily 
tentative; much will be modified in the light of future 
experience and observation; but the bulk of it is almost 
certainly solid and permanent. It compels one to realize the 
validity of much that was held by the old sarants before 
positive scientists came along and showed what a_ lot 
of old fogies they were. The faith which should move 
mountains was not, it seems, the mere figure of speech which 
many had come to suspect 


H. R. 


REAL LIFE AND DREAM LIFE. 


“Bliss, and Other Stories.” 
(Constable. 9s. net.) 


By KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 


Miss MANSFIELD’s stories are like life reflected in a round 
mirror. Everything is exquisitely bright, exquisitely 
distinct, and just a little queer—excitingly queer; we can 
see round corners and into alcoves that are usually hidden 
from our sight. The scene assumes an unsuspected signifi- 
cance in that keenly polished surface. Contrasts are 
sharpened. The sunlight is brighter there, and the 
shadows are depths of mysteriousness. Whatever is 
reflected in Miss Mansfield’s mirror fascinates our attention. 
Now we are taking a last look at an empty house, and we 
notice “a gritty lump of yellow soap in one corner of the 
kitchen window-sill and a piece of flannel stained with a blue- 
bag in another”’; in the drawing-room “ the carpet tacks ”’ 
had “ little bits of red fluff sticking to them”; there is “a 
stay button stuck in a crack in the floor” of the servant's 
room, and in another crack * some beads and a long needle.” 
Now we are watching a child explore a new garden and plan- 
ning to make a “ surprise’ for her grandmother. She will 
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get someone to give her an empty matchbox, and into it she 
will put first a leaf 
‘‘ with a big violet lying on it, then she would put a very 
small white picotee, perhaps, on each side of the violet, and 


then she would sprinkle some lavender on the top, but not 
to cover their heads.”’ 


Or it is the writing-pad in a mean Paris café we are looking 
at, with bottles and cups that do not “ sit in the saucer” 
scribbled on it, and a piece of blotting paper “ incredibly soft 
and pink like the tongue of a little dead kitten."’ Or we are 
looking at a London garden one spring evening :— 

* At the far end against the wall, there was a tall, 
slender pear tree in fullest, richest bloom; it stood perfect, 
as though becalmed against the jade-green sky. Bertha 
could not help feeling, even from this distance, that it had 
not a single bud or a faded petal.”’ 


Or we share the picture in a woman’s imagination of a moon- 
lit picnic on the shores of the Black Sea. She sees the little 
figures pale in the moonlight and a “ folded parasol lying on 
the grass like a huge pearl crochet-hook.” 

To ugly things and beautiful things in turn—snow in 
London with the “ window-boxes full of great sprays of 
white coral,” a stout woman's legs with their “ great knots 
of greeny-blue veins ’’—each with its precise value, Miss 
Mansfield fixes our attention as a conjurer fixes our attention 
to the collection of boxes and cylinders that he needs for his 
tricks. But it is not a trick that results. Miss Mansfield’s 
is the true magic. She has a power of intensifying our 
sensibility for delight and pain. We are 


not mere 
onlookers. These stories catch us into themselves and 
do what they please with us. We emerge not only 


with more noticing eyes for the many-colored material 
substance of the world, but with a_ sense of 
added wisdom. If we are sadder, too, that is life’s fault, not 
Miss Mansfield’s. 

This is what gives Miss Mansfield’s book its air of 
precious rarity. Many other writers can make entrancing 
catalogues of the earth's contents. It is almost the distin- 
guishing mark of modern work, especially, we think, of 
women’s work. But too often there is little besides the 
catalogue and the egoism of its recorder. We find in such 
books the charm of an architectural drawing, and its lifeless- 
ness. Miss Mansfield, however, adds to her intent 
observantness the comic sense of character and the tragic 
sense of sympathy. She sees the soul as well as the trap- 
pings of the soul. Aspirations, disappointments, day 
dreams, the things that occupy at least as much of our con- 
sciousness as eating meals and catching ‘buses—these she 
records with the same sharp vividness as the scenes in which 
they are set. The adventures of the soul are the themes of 
her stories, and she makes them as exciting as the most 
hairbreadth ’scapes and catastrophes of the cinematograph. 

To the bodies of which she writes very little happens. 
A woman lying in bed sees her travelling cloak and hat upon 
a chair :— 


_ _“ And she saw herself driving away from them all in a 
little buggy, driving away from everybody and not even 
waving.” 
When she sees the aloe-tree in the garden at night it seems 
to her that 


‘* the high grassy bank on which the aloe rested rose up 
like a wave, and the aloe seemed to ride upon it like a 
ship with the oars lifted. Bright moonlight hung upon the 
lifted oars like water, and on the green wave glittered the 
dew. . . . She dreamed she was caught up out of the cold 
water into the ship with the lifted oars and the budding 
mast. Now the cars fell, striking quickly, quickly. They 
rowed far away over the top of the garden trees, the 
paddocks, and the dark bush beyond. Ah, she heard 
herself cry: ‘Faster! Faster!’ to those who were rowing.” 


There by implication is a whole life, the intimate life of a 
woman whose husband adores her, and will provide her with 
larger and larger houses and gardens, and more and more 
sturdy children to dress in sailor-suits, while her mother 
orders her kitchen, and life wears an aspect of happiness 
and ease. And Linda is only one strand in the weaving of 
“ Prelude.” There are all the other motives to be detected 
too, and from them the completed work seems to form itself 
inevitably in one’s mind. There is Stanley Burnell, the 
husband who so enjoys himself, strong, noisy, impatient. 
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“ jolly ’—gobbling cherries out of a bag as he is driven home 
from his office 


‘‘ delicious, so plump and cold, without a spot or a bruise 
on them. . . . By Jove, he wouldn’t mind giving that chap 
up there a handfn!—but no, better not. Better wait until he 
had been with him a bit longer.”’ 
There is Beryl, the younger sister, who plays cribbage with 
the robust Stanley while the lamp-light shines on her hair. 
Seryl who goes about singing, but who, when she is alone, 
mutters savagely, 
* One may as well rot here as anywhere else.” 
There is the good-natured serving man who kills a duck to 
amuse the children; there is Snooker, the “ fighting dog,” 
whose ears are “a bit too soft’ and are always turning 
inside out; there is Mrs. Fairfield, the sweet old lady who 
loved ’’ a grape-vine; there is Kezia, who 

‘bit a big piece out of her bread and dripping, and then 

stood the piece up on her plate. With the bite out it made 

. dear little sort of gate.”’ 

if we have dwelt so long on the first story in the book that 
is because it seems to us the best story in this, and one of the 
best stories in any possible book. It is the sort of story 
that flowers, like Linda Burnell’s aloe—once in a hundred 
years. 

The other stories are brilliantly and acutely interesting. 
in them the points are all sharp and pressed home, while 
in * Prelude” we stand as it were at the base of the angle 
and see the point ahead of us. This makes them more like 
other good stories, but only in that respect less rare. 
~ Je ne parle pas Francais ” enthrals us with the intricacy 
of its terrible detail; * The Wind Blows” reveals human 
beings as part of nature, irritated and lashed to exhaustion 
by the tumult round them, with trees and waves and dust. 

The Man Without a Temperament ” shows us two loving, 
helpless souls striving against the destiny that makes of the 
woman an invalid, of the man a frustrate, useless attendant 
upon her, while the voices and petty thoughts of the other 
people in the hotel claw at and soil them. There is 

Psychology,’ in which we see a pair of lovers failing to 
catch and passionately alight at the lucky moment, and the 
woman expending her accumulated tenderness upon a 
passing (and puzzled) bore. There is the story of the little 
boy who was an idealist, and wept when he saw the 
desecrated dinner-table when the party was over, while the 
little girl, who was an opportunist, ate the little nut that 
she had longed for when she found it among the ruins. 
There is a whole bookful of stories. 

It is hard to tell what Miss Mansfield’s opinions and 
prejudices are, so courteously considerate is she towards all 
her facts. Sometimes she writes as an csthete, sometimes 
as a genius, and sometimes as a man of the world. 
does Miss Mansfield’s aplomb fail her. Always she is 
scrupulously fair. We close her book with the conviction 
‘hat whatever of nobility or of vileness the human breast 

ntains, we all share the lost traveller's dream under 


e hill. 


Never 


DON ROBERTO. 


Cartagena and the Banks of the Sinu.” By R. B. 


CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. (Heinemann. 15s. net.) 


.x the department of Bolivar, one of the Colombian 
provinces and whose capital is Cartagena, they called him 
Don Roberto, while with us upon whom he darts so much 
irony and scorn he is Cunninghame Graham, a title of nobler 
dignity than the nobility of Sir Cunninghame or Lord 
Cunninghame or even King Cunninghame, as some say he 
should be. To have his “ Mr.’ dropped, as Thomas Hardy, 
Conrad, and a very few others have achieved, is the highest 
and, often enough, the only honor we pay our word-masters, 
as the Anglo-Saxons, little loved by this heretic of the 
English “ethos” and the Spanish religion alike, used to 
call them. 

Cunninghame Graham went to Cartagena, Tolu, Cispata, 
and Maguangé on the Caribbean Sea, and roved the grassy 
plains stretching away from the banks of the Sint on cattle 


business on behalf, it seems, of the British Government. It 
was during the war, but the only example of that Christian 
conflagration affecting Colombia was that of a steamer’s 
rough passage in the Caribbean. The seas came aboard and 
set the bales on the decks awash, and the captain, who was 
an interned German, begged an English passenger to help 
him persuade (pistols in hand) the negro stokers to fire up. 
The ship was saved, and the Englishman muttered to the 
German: ~ You are a damned good Boche. My name is 
Brown.” Otherwise all we hear of Europe at all is in the 
eloquence of a Palmito cattle-rancher who was kind enough 
to refer to England as 
“the lamp of liberty, that little island set like a brilliant 
in the stormy northern seas. that rose to eminence by the 
valor of her sons and through the fostering care of a long 
line of wise and liberal statesmen (Mr. Asquith, or it may 
have been Mr. Lloyd George, was Prime Minister at the 
time.—Note by author) who will aid us with ‘her advice .. . 
and capital.” 
At least half the book is taken up with a history of the 
conquest of Colombia, drawn from original sources (a few 
men have the art of drawing a ginger-beer bottle and pouring 
it out as champagne), and we wish that this Gibbon 
dle nos jours would set about a whole history of the 
Conquistadors and not leave us entirely to the tender 
mercies of Prescott. The usual method of the conquerors 
was to send a messenger to the Indians with the glad tidings 
that “ the Holy Father as Lord of the universe had made 
a present of all the Indies to the King of Castile, and that 
in virtue of this gift they were all subjects of the aforesaid 
King.”’ This was the procedure of Pedro de Heredia, the 
founder of Cartagena, and the Governor by 1533 of all the 
land from the mouth of the River Magdalena up to Darien. 
Even with their horses and greatly superior arms, the 
Spaniards, as Cunninghame Graham is the first to point 
out, had a very much harder task than the white settlers 
with the Tasmanians, for instance, and some Spaniards were 
killed in battle “while lancing and disembowelling the 
Indians with great satisfaction.” But most died of exposure. 
disease, civil broils, and dissipation. To the heathen 
usurpers of the territory of the Holy Father and the King oi 
Castile, Heredia, and particularly his lieutenant, Francesco 
César, were more merciful or less bloody than most of their 
fellow-conquerors in other quarters of the divine and kingly 
territories, and this is very lucky for Cunninghame Graham, 
whose none too diffident sympathies with Spain belong to 
the side of the imaginative writer rather than the historian 
and ethnologist. He is always coming out with airy by-the 
ways, like “As the whole Spanish race is democratic 
socially ..., but just as we grow impatient with his 
wonderfully persistent and adamantine prejudices and pre- 
pare to say so, the memory of Amritsar comes over us together 
with the humiliating line: «Come down, O maid, from 
yonder mountain height,’ and we hold our peace. Still, 


that is no Spanish apology. Let us leave these wry thoughts, 





and rejoice with him over the works of the Jesuit father, 
Pedro Clavér, and the marvellous voyage of the celebrated 
pulpit presented by the Pope to the citizens of Cartagena, 
a voyage far more epical than that of Danae in her box. 
One may travel many many miles in company with 
our author over plains frizzling with heat, but with him we 
can never drowse. No writer is more conscientious, and as 
though out of content with all his richness, ease and grace of 
style, he constantly springs things out at us like “ the earth 
laughs crops” (Jamaica) and the flowers awakening in the 
cool evening from a “sunbound” trance. Like most 
unequivocally good writers, again, he is a man of nobility 
of temper, and his fountain of sparkling words jets straight 
out of character. Of the Indian he says :- 
_ ‘He bows his head before the God of his oppressors, 
just as he bows his shoulders to the burden that the descen- 
dants of his conquerors have placed upon them, and in 
neither case says anything. What he is thinking of no one 
has ever fathomed; but outwardly he is a ead and exem- 
plary Christian, believing everything, enduring everything, 
questioning nothing never repining, and as unfathomable 
as the Sphinx.” : 
Colombia is being more and more given over to cattle- 
ranching, and the primeval forest is simply burnt straight 
out to make the clearings. ‘ We rode along,” he says, 
‘about a veritable purgatory of nature, made by man, who 
in his folly has made for nature and himself so many 
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purgatories. It made one wish to rend one’s clothes, to think 
of the destruction of so much beauty in such a wanton way.” 
This humanity is temperamental, for we have our doubts 
about his philosophy whenever, in his offhand way, he allows 
us a glimpse of it. As a traveller, an observer, a tale-teller, an 
ironist, an annalist, a word-painter of landscape, cities, and 
the customs of men, he is in this book his incomparable self. 
It is perhaps just to regard him es of the romantic school 
of prose-writers, but his powers of narrative are remarkably 
forcible, direct, and restrained. We hope that the 
Colombians appreciated him as much as some at least of 
his own countrymen, so long as they possess a literature, 
will always do. 





GARDEN WARBLERS. 


“The Goldfinches.” 
3s. 6d. net.) 
Ir is about four years ago since Mrs. Sylvia Lynd published 
a book of singular charm, called ‘“‘ The Thrush and the 
composed of felicitous poems and 
into which the harsh and threatening cry 
‘* The Goldfinches ’’ have 
not a note of harshness or threat. One or two of the earlier 
poems are included in the little collection. All are frail 
and exquisite as the bird’s song. In their love of small, 
common, and vital things—birds, flowers, and children— 
they have the effect of a spring morning with its surprise 
of warm light and sudden beauty. As when this younger 
poet sings, in “ The Return of the Goldfinches ” :— 


By SytviA Lynp. (Cobden-Sanderson. 


Jay.” It was 
delightful scenes, 
of the jay sometimes intruded. 


‘And he, the Ethiope of our house, 
Slayer of beetle and of mouse, 
Huge, lazy, fond, whom we love well— 
Peter shall wear a bell. 


‘And when in other shining summers, 
Our place is taken by new-comers, 
We'll leave them with the house and hill, 
The goldfinches’ good will. 

‘Your dainty flights, your painted coats, 
The silver mist that is your notes, 
And all your sweet caressing ways 
Shall decorate their days.” 

Or take the verse :— 

** Beetles as bright as lustre beads, 
Ladybirds red as blood, 
Green grasshoppers like little steeds, 
Threading the tangled wood.’’ 

But into the notes of goldfinch or thrush a sadder sound 
sometimes penetrates, as at the end of that same poem called 
‘‘The Sound, 1918,’’ when from the top of the Sussex downs 
are heard the guns in France. Or in that beautiful thought 
called “ The Day,” when the poet imagines a three times 
happy day passing in space and time for myriads of miles :— 

‘* And young-eyed seraphims that go, 
Celestial errands to and fro, 
Coming into that breath of bliss, 
Will wonder what it is: 

‘ Finding a fragrance there the same, 
As in the place from whence they came, 
Nor strive to guess nor ever care 
What mortals left it there.” 

Indeed, it is much easier to quote from Mrs. Lynd’s verse 

than to criticize it; and perhaps much better, for if a revela- 
tion of loveliness cannot commend itself, then the labors 
of the critic will be idle. 





THE BASIS OF CREDIT. 
“Credit-Power and Democracy.” By C. H. DouGLas and 
A. R. ORAGE. (Palmer. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Txis small volume, “ Credit-Power and Democracy,’ forms 
a complement to Major Douglas’s previous work, “ Economic 
Democracy.’’ The titles are not alluring. Nor is one 


tempted by a superficial examination of the contents, for 
finance is not a popular subject, and the terms inseparable 
from its treatment do not form part of the average reader’s 
It is only the determination to know if “ there 
that makes you settle down to close 
Never is it better repaid. 


vocabulary. 
is anything in it”’ 
study. 


These books contain 








an idea which vitalizes some hitherto inert economic and 
industrial problems. 

The contention of the authors (for Mr. Orage has added 
a practical exposition of his friend’s ideas, as applied to 
the mining industry) is this:—Credit, which may be 
defined as a correct estimate of the capacity of the com- 
munity to deliver goods, is inherent in the community, being 
the joint result of the efforts of the producer and the 
demands of the consumer. It is therefore a communal 
property, and should be communally administered for the 
benefit of society. At present, however, the bankers have 
seized the control of credit, and they administer it for private 
profit. By combining credit-issue and price-making, they 
have established a system which is ingeniously adapted to 
filch from the community any advantage that accrues from 
the use of credit. 

Industry is financed by a series of credit-issues. The 
manufacturers borrow credit from the banks, for business 
purposes ; to repay these advances, the value of all credits 
must appear in selling prices. Every article must be sold 
at a price which will cover all expenditure, plus profit. The 
factory cost of the total production would consist of expendi- 
ture of raw material, wages and salaries, and a sum repre- 
senting a proportion of the cost of upkeep on the whole of 
the plant. In this way, the consumer is forced to buy and 
pay for many times over the whole of the plant used for 
manufacturing processes, since the purchase price is 
included in the selling price of the articles produced. This 
system of credit-issue and  price-making distributes 
purchasing power both in respect of capital production 
(tools, factories, &c.) and ultimate products (necessaries 
and services) but it takes back, in the prices of these latter 
alone, practically the whole of this purchasing power. In 
other words, the consumer buys hoth plant and product, but 
only gets the product. 

Other factors are introduced to further dilute the pur- 
chasing power of the consumer. Production is tapned at the 
source by credit manipulated in the interests of the 
financier, and only a small stream is allowed to trickle 
to the community. Hence appear such phenomena as 
economic sabotage, “making work,’’ and the frantic hunt 
for foreign markets, leading to war. The illimitable 
advantages which might be derived from association and 
improved processes are either neglected, or diverted from 
the consumer into the hands of the financier, the banker, 
and the industrialist. 

Society is thus formed pyramidally, the psychological 
motive of will-to-power being expressed economically in the 
control of credit, which is the very life-blood of the com- 
munity. The policy of industry rests with finance, the bank 
being its organ. Consequently energies are turned towards 
capital production instead of the necessaries of life. How can 
the community successfully reassert the will to freedom ? 

On the various proposals of Nationalization, a Levy on 
Capital, and National Guilds, Major Douglas turns a 
merciless criticism. He will not have the gold 
standard as a basis for credit, and refutes the “ producer- 
credit-control school.” The measure suggested by our 
authors would operate far more effectively, with a minimum 
of disturbance. The community, through decentralized local 
authorities, must control credit-issue and fix prices. 

Stated thus, in a generalized form, the solution may con- 
vey little to the reader. But the issue is brought down to 
earth, and worked out in a practical scheme by Mr. A. R. 
Orage, which cannot be adequately summarized. We men- 
tion but two of the startling conclusions at which he arrives 
—that, in virtue of being a consumer and consequently a 
creator of credit, ev2ry individual is entitled to a share of 
dividends ; and that the just price of any article would be 
below cost price, as measured by the existing system. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 





“Highways and Byways in Northumbria.” By P. ANDER. 
SON GRAHAM. With Illustrations by HucH THomson- 
(Maemillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 


None of the contributors to the “ Highways and Byways ” 
series has been more successful than Mr. Graham. A county 
like Northumberland offers far too much scope to guide-book 
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writers whose interests seem to be exclusively antiquarian. 
Mr. Graham is an agreeable gossip who loves his county as 
it is to-day, its hills and valleys and rivers and modern 
cities, its wildness and modernity, and, when he talks of the 
places and people he knows, the legends and ballads of the 
county are never absent from his mind. History is bound 
to take up a considerable part of a book which covers the 
scenes of the Border struggles, but Mr. Graham knows how 
to make an old story fresh and lively. He has studied not 
only the antiquarians, but has taken his lessons from the 
natives. He introduces us to a village pagan at Lamberton 
who remembered the Border marriages at the toll-bar. “A 
Toll wedding is better than none,’”’ she says; “ they just 
used to gan thegither in my young days, and if after they 
went sundry nobody cared.’ Some still tell of the notice in 
the window of the toll-house: “ Ginger beer sold here and 
marriages performed.” With Mr. Hugh Thomson’s charming 
illustrations this book is more than a traveller’s guide. The 
author’s sure descriptions, his love of the present as much 
as the past, his eye for detail and character, make a warm 
end satisfying story. Whether you go to Northumberland 
er not you can spend an agreeable holiday with this book. 


* * * 


“England: A National Policy for Labor.” 


By HARRY 
RoBERTS. 


(Petersfield : Horsnell & Roberts. 1s) 


Dr. Roserts bids the Labor Party to rid themselves of 
clichés and conventional formule. He is untouched by them 
himself, and writes with a freshness which, if it were more 
general, would make political controversy even in these days 
something to brighten the wits instead of to dull them. He 
is sceptical of short or violent cuts to an ideal common- 
wealth, but he has no faith in methods and measures which 
do not reduce the need of mere palliatives to a minimum. 
Political policy, too, must accord with national character, 
and we must not look to organizations for the active, 
creative, and constructive functions which are the qualities 
of the individual. Dr. Roberts writes chiefly for those who, 
while ready to accept great changes, are sceptical of the Labor 
Party’s power for constructive work. It would be easy to 
quarrel with his identification of universal suffrage with 
democracy, and also with his assumption that all those who 
believe that property has divided humanity into two classes 
necessarily think that all the virtues are in one class and 
all the vices in the other. But he is right in reminding 
certain people that the waving of the Red Flag is an 
inadequate method of constructing a new world. He demands 
an immediate practical policy. ‘‘ Until we prove ourselves,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘ not only more pious but more practical, more 
intelligent and more efficient, than the present directors of 
industry, not only shall we never hurl them from their seats, 
but we have no right to hurl them from their seats.’’ Dr. 
Roberts sketches certain general principles which should be 
the bases of a practical programme for immediate adoption. 
His policy is a coherent one. Health, education, transport, 
&c., are dealt with separately, but with awareness of their 
interrelation. Politicians and economists are working over- 
time with their programmes. Dr. Roberts has produced one 
which should not be disregarded. 


7 * * 


‘*Democracy and the British Empire.” 


By Professor F. J. C. 
HEARNSHAW. (Constable. 


7s. 6d. net.) 


Proressor HEARNSHAW felt the necessity to speak fully 
and plainly about the menace of “ direct action,’’ but he 
fears he has not given adequate expression to his feelings. 
He is clearly alarmed for the safety of what he calls “ demo- 
cracy.” It has got clear of the “ Scylla of Prussianism ” (so 
he believes), but has yet to avoid the ‘“ Charybdis of 
Bolshevism.” Parliamentary government is good in itself. 
Enlightened “ direct action” is not justified even if Par- 
liamentary government has become corrupt (or has dis- 
appeared under the tyranny of a Cabinet which obtained 
power by fraud). “It is infinitely better,” he says, “ that 
much wrong should be done by constitutional means than 
that it should be prevented by the ‘direct action’ of an 
enlightened minority.” One need have little sympathy with 
the aims of “ direct actionists ’’ and still feel contempt for 
the servant-mind which would accept such a doctrine as 














’ 


Professor Hearnshaw’s. The “ community ” appears in his 
book as a mysterious something that eats and drinks and 
votes but never strikes. He is alarmed at the prospect of a 
“ blockade pushed to the extreme of strangulation,” but only 
when this “ community ”’ suffers, not when it is applied by 
an unconstitutional British Government against mere 
foreigners. That his apprehensions are earnest cannot be 
doubted. He is convinced there is a “conspiracy by a 
militant oligarchy of Pan-Proletarians to establish a dicta- 
torship over the community.” A Pan-Proletarian would 
frighten anyone. 


* * * 


“Herbert Beerbohm Tree: Some Memoirs of him and of 
his Art.” Collected by MAx BEERBOHM. (Hutchinson. 
2ls. net.) 


“ Format and elaborate biographies of actors are apt to 
be not the most inspiring kind of literature,” says Mr. Max 
Beerbohm, who thought it would make the best, perhaps the 
only adequate kind of book about his brother, to bind 
together these views of different people who knew him well. 
Mr. Beerbohm is right enough about the customary kind of 
biography, but his delightful sketch of his brother inclines 
us to wish he had undertaken the task of a larger work. 
Judging by the bright narrative contributed by Lady Tree, 
we believe she, too, could have furnished an excellent 
volume on her husband. These two sketches and one by 
Mr. Shaw make the book worth treasuring. The rest are of 
small importance. Mr. Shaw’s short study is true 
portraiture, critical and appreciative. It is no disparagement 
of a fine personality to point out that Tree’s real objective 
was his amazing self. Higgins or Hamlet did not matter. 
“The author was a lame dog to be helped over the style 
by the ingenuity and inventiveness of the actor-producer,”’ 
says Mr. Shaw, who tells a story which characterizes the 
actor. He had suggested that Shaw should write for him 
a Don Quixote play. ‘ ‘And Calvert as Sancho Panza,’ I 
would say. That always surprised him. ‘ Yes,’ he would say 
slowly. ‘ Yes, Sancho, of course. Oh, yes... .’ Your true 
actor is still what he was in the days of Bottom: he wants 
to play every part in the comedy.”’ Lady Tree’s “ Herbert 
and I” is excellent, in manner and matter. The radiant 
quality, the incessant zest, which Mr. Beerbohm notes in his 
brother, is reflected in these reminiscences. The Sancho 
Panza story has a counterpart in a memory of Lady Tree’s. 
Her husband, with razor and shaving-brush in hand, rushed 
into her room on reading a flaming article of praise for her 
performance of Hester Gould in “ The Millionaire.” “ I hope 
it doesn’t mean you will be more famous than I—because ” 
—with reproachful gravity—‘ I couldn’t have that.” 


* * * 


‘Spiritualism: A Popular History from 1847.” By JosEPH 
McCabe. (Fisher Unwin. 15s. net.) 


SpreiTvuaLisM began in the revolutionary year 1848. It is 
claimed by some that it is at least as old as religion, but there 
is a sharp distinction between a belief in the existence of 
spirits and the belief in the possibility of communication 
with the dead. The historian has only seventy-two years 
to cover. Mr. McCabe has covered them in a way which will 
bring no solace to the believer. He is concerned with the 
various fortunes of the movement, but his history becomes 
monotonous with its records of another scandal, another 
exposure. It is a history of the exposure of mediums from 
the days when the first raps (produced by the remarkable 
toe-joints of two remarkable little girls) were heard in a 
village of New York State. Mr. McCabe admits there are 
Spiritualists of culture who are scandalized by the number 
of impostors and by the large part that fraud occupies in the 
history of Spiritualism. It should be an unhappy movement 
in that respect, but it appears to thrive on exposure. Mr. 
McCabe brings out the interesting point that distinguished 
converts were won in the early movement by “ manifesta- 
tions ’’ which occur no longer. Miss Nichol and Home con- 
verted Dr. Russel Wallace, and Home and Florence Cook 
converted Sir William Crookes. These mediums are regarded 


with grave suspicion even by those who are inclined to think 
there is ‘“ something in it.” 
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A CHILD IN PAIN 


will awaken the sympathy of us all, It isa 
sight which touches the heart and troubles 


the soul. But there is a still sadder sight— 
that of 


DELIBERATE CRUELTY 


inflicted on a little child by those who should 
be its loving protectors. In England to-day, 
helpless little ones are being starved, beaten, 
bullied, neglected, cowed and dazed by 
constant illtreatment. You can help to 
shield them by supporting the NATIONAL 
SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of 
CRUELTY to CHILDREN. 

Pity and_ self-respect both claim your 
sympathy and gifts, for a “ Cruelty Case” 
in an English Newspaper is 


A BLOT ON ENGLAND’S REPUTATION. 


Last year no less than 100,448 little ones 
were rescued or helped, making a total of 
nearly three million assisted in the past 
36 years. These times of increased cost of 


all services have put this work in danger of 
curtailment. 





Will you help remove this danger by 
sending a gift to-day to :— 


ROBERT J. PARR, O.B.E., Director, 


The N.S.P.C. C., 


Central Offices : Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 
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THE FIFTH ARMY IN 
MARCH 1918 


By W. SHAW SPARROW. With an Introduction by General 
SIR HUBERT GOUGH, and 22 Maps by the Author. 2ls. net. 
‘A bold and challenging defence of the Fifth Army. 

- He writes cool history, seen in proportion and per- 


spective, and he produces maps and official despatches to 
prove what he asserts.”—Evening News. 


THE TRUE STORY OF 
THE EMPRESS EUGENIE 


By the COUNT DE SOISSONS. With 8 Illus. 12s. 6d. net. 


‘‘The most sensational book of 1921 yet published.”—Daily 
Graphic. 


Tae EARTHENVE SSEL 


By a [—, author of “Edward Wyndham 
‘ennant,” With an Introduction by SIR OLIVER 
LODGE. 6s. net. 

“*She has told her tale witn a sandour which at the same 
time charms and convinces.”’—Times. 


“ Undoubted!y marks a stage in the development of 
spiritualism.’’—Gentlewoman. 





NEW NOVELS. 


THE MYSTERIOUS AFFAIR 
AT STYLES 


By AGATHA CHRISTIE. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE IMPOSSIBLE APOLLO 


By THOMAS COBB 8s. 6d. net. 


THE GUARDED ROOM 


By G. I. WHITHAM, author of “‘ Mr. Manley,” &c. 8s. 6d. net. 








JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W.1. 




















A 
TRAGEDY 
OF ERRORS. 


A graphic sketch of Irish 
Policy from 1914 to 1920. 


By 
J. L. HAMMOND. 


(Reprinted from“ The Nation” 
of January 8th, 1921.) 


Price 3d. 
Post free 34d. 


Special terms for large quantities, 


Published for “The Nation” by 
BRITISH PERIODICALS Ltd., 
170, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


to whom orders and remittances 
should be sent. 


























SELECTIONS FROM FIFIELD’S LIST 


“The late Samuel Butl th test English 
By the latter half of the ‘19th porn Oe bao * sa 


SAMUEL cee THE KNOWN —_ UNKNOWN. 2s. b ag net 
EWHON. 14th edition. S. net 
BUTLER EREWHON REVISITED. 8th edition. ss: net 
THE WAY OF ALL FLESH. J3thedition. 7s. pon 

ROPE ACER er AEE Sy Hecate 
sen 3 A PIEDMONT ‘AND 
—s CANTON TICINO, Illust-ated,3rded. 7S. 6d. net 
Pp THEFAIR HAVEN. so religicus satire) 2nd ed. 7s. net 
** Alps and beer Beceer aee UF HOMER (Butle-’s complete 


with portrait and biographical sketch) 7s. 
Sanctuaries,” (LIFE AND HABIT Sede em pone 


7s. ne 
o ‘ EVOLUTION, OLD AND NEW. 3rd editi 71s. 
Unconscious THE ILIAD OF HOMER, (A new nibeone a 
Memory,” and 


S. net 
« AFIRST YEAR IN OnTEE Uae. 2nd ed. 7s. ne! 
Luck, or SHAKESPEARE'S SONNET 85. 6d. act 
Cunning.” are THE OD (A new Pea translation) 8s. 6d. net 
aM wae anal UNCONSCIOUS MEMORY. 3rd edition. 8s. 6d. net 

¥* | LUCK, OR CUNNING? 2nd edition. 8s. 6d. net 


By HENRY | DIVERSIONS IN SICILY. 6s. net 


CASTELLINARIA: Further Di 
oy Sicily. By the author of a Roane sl : 


Memoir.” New Issues. 6s. net 


LAYS BY BRI Wi eface 
By EUGENE ER BERNARD og Pe ‘oan 


net. (‘Damaged Goods,” sold tely, 
BRIEUX Wrappers, 1s. 6d. net.) tusnitticmie, 


BERNARD | SELECTED PASSAGES FROM THE WORKS 
SHAW OF BERNARD SHAW. Newissue. 5s. net 


B COLLECTED POEMS. Portrait by W. 
y Rothenstein. 3rd edition. 7s. 6d. net 


W. H. FORTY NEW POEMS. A later volume of week 

















t included in “ Collected Poems.” 4S. net 
DAVIES | THE SONG OF LIFE, and other New Poems. 
“We accept Portrait by Laura Knight. Cloth, 5s. net 


him as we THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SUPER- 
oon none of TRAMP. With Preface (and title) by 
our poets. = | BERNARD SHAW. 5th (enlarged) edition, 
Nation. with portrait. . 6d. net 


LONDON: A. C. FIFIELD, 13, CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C.4 
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he Bleck in the City. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 
City markets have paid very little regard to the indemnity 
“ settlement.’ The writing down of vast sums on paper may 
perhaps be a harmless amusement for politicians, but the 
business man asks how this vast sum is to be collected, by 
what methods it can be paid, and what will be the cost of 
collecting it and enforcing payment. The latter, laboring 
under heavy taxation, usually wishes to see the bill made 
as high as is practical and expedient. But he sees no 
finality in such an “ agreement” as that reached at Paris, 
which leaves him wholly in the dark as to the data on which 
Germany’s capacity to pay is based or as to how the money 
is to be got. Some financial people, however, seem to regard 
any agreement on this question between England and 
France (no matter whether the figures have any real practical 
meaning or not) as preferable to the continuance of inter- 
minable discussions. But surely the question is too important 
for political trifling and make-believe? Why not call in 
economists and financiers who understand the question, and 
get down to commonsense, hard truth, and practical methods ? 

The fever in the exchanges has continued, fluctuations 
being wide. The sterling-dollar rate after weakness recovered 
to $3.85 yesterday, and the franc, after frequent antics, has 
relapsed to somewhere about 54 to the £. The mark has been 
as low as 269 at one time. 

On Monday it appeared that gilt-edged stocks had thrown 
off the reaction which set in last week, and on that day this 
market showed considerable strength. But the movement 
was short-lived, and there was a relapse on Tuesday, when 
Consols fell sharply, the market appearing to take the view 
that Consols were over-priced as compared with other 
Government stocks. Influences blocking the way to renewed 
improvement in gilt-edged securities are the impending new 
issue revival, and a revision of ideas as to the date when a 
6 per cent. Bank rate may be expected. On the other hand, 
Mr. McKenna’s speech (referred to below) is a bull point 
for the cheap money party, and when a 6 per cent. rate does 
come there is plenty of room for improvement in gilt-edged 
quotations. The rest of the stock markets are for the main 
plunged in depression. But the new Cunard debentures have 
been in some request at a premium of 6. 


Pusiic FINANCE. 

With two months of the fiscal year to run, the floating 
debt, which under the Budget proposals was to have been 
reduced by £70 millions, is about £74 millions kigher than 
when the fiscal year began. Can Mr. Chamberlain in the 
next two months achieve the task he has set himself? In the 
week ended January 29th a reduction of £8 millions was 
made, Ways and Means Advances expanding by £8? millions, 
and Treasury Bill maturities exceeding sales by £163 
millions. Income-tax is coming in well, and the Chancellor 
has already collected £178 millions out of the £220 millions 
budgeted for from the E.P.D. 


Mr. McKenna on DEFLATION 

The public look to Mr. McKenna’s speech at the annual 
meeting of the London Joint City & Midland Bank for a 
lead in financial and economic thought with regard to current 
problems, and do not look in vain. A year ago Mr. McKenna 
gave a brilliant description and explanation of the causes 
of inflation. This year he produced an equally lucid 
examination of sane and insane methods of deflation. To 
summarize so comprehensive a survey is difficult, but the 
drift of his main argument ran like this: In normal pre- 
war days inflation, when it occurred, followed on periods of 
prosperity, and was caused by over-trading. For that kind 
of inflation a high Bank rate and restriction of credit were 
effective remedies. But present inflation is due not to over- 
trading, but to excessive borrowing for consumption. ‘“ In 
dealing with inflation of the kind with which we are con. 
fronted now, dear money and a rigid restriction of credit, so 
far from proving an effective means of restoring trade to a 
wholesome condition, can only aggravate our evils.” The 
safe methods of gradual deflation under existing circum- 








stances consist of: (1) Drastic public economy to provide a 
surplus out of revenue for debt repayment without main- 
taining ruinous levels of taxation. “In present circum- 
stances the only source from which funds can be obtained 
for repayment of the national debt is by economy in expendi- 
ture, and by this means alone can monetary deflation be 
effected, or even attempted, without permanent injury to 
our trade.” (2) Greater production. ‘If we increase the 
commodities available for purchase without any increase of 
purchasing power, we shall deflate and prices will fall. 
Deflation of this kind can be effected without producing the 
evils to which I have just referred.’”’ Our financial policy, 
Mr. McKenna went on to say, should be one which will 
stimulate production and trade. Obviously an important 
item in a policy which aims at stimulating production and 
trade must be a lowering of Bank rate as soon as possible. 


Tue “ Bie Five.” 

The issue of the National Provincial accounts on Tuesday 
night completes the publication of the reports of the “ Big 
Five "—Barclays, Lloyds, London Joint City & Midland, 
London County, Westminster & Parr’s, and National 
Provincial & Union of England—for the year 1920. Aggre- 
gating the principal balance-sheet items for the five institu- 
tions, we get the following comparison with the end of 1919 
and June 30th, 1920 :— 


June H, Dec. 31, 
1919. 1920. 1920. 
(Million £) (Million £) (Million £} 
Deposits ns wie = ia 1,553 7 1,585 a 1,634 
Cash and money at call or 
short notice ... sen oe 368 _ 352 
Loans and Advances ... de 713 ies 800 
Discounts... ins aan oe 214 pes 190 
Investments inn ‘is ke 325 ie 330 
Paid-up Capital ... he = 43 was 57 


The deposits in these five Banks, which represent more than 
two-thirds of the whole banking deposits of the country, have 
risen in 1920 by £81 millions, while the paid-up capital has 
increased by £15 millions. Loans and advances are £55 
millions higher on the year, but have declined by £32 
millions since June 30th last. On the other hand, discounts, 
which fell by £24 millions in the first half of 1920, increased 
by no less than £92 millions in the second half. Since this 
item includes Treasury Bills it is impossible to say how much 
of this expansion is due to the extension of fresh advances 
to traders against trade bills. But there is evidence to show 
that a considerable amount is due to this policy. On the 
whole, the figures entirely bear out the claims, made by the 
Bank chairmen in their speeches, that the Banks have done 
everything in their power to meet all the legitimate demands 
by trade and industry for financial accommodation. The 
intensity of that demand has naturally fallen off in the last 
few months, since the wave of depression swept over the 
country. It will be noted that, through realizations and the 
writing-off of depreciation, investments are £18 millions 
lower on the year. A study of the figures reveals declines in 
the ratio borne to deposits by cash and investments, while 
the ratio of bills and loans to deposits has risen—a further 
proof that the Banks have gone as far as they properly could 
in placing funds at the disposal of industry and commerce. 


THE AUSTRALIAN AND OTHER New IssvEs. 

Activity in the new capital market is showing signs of 
revival. Several small industrial issues have appeared this 
week, but none of those which I have seen merits the atten- 
tion of the cautious investor. A sound trustee stock is 
offered by the Commonwealth Government of Australia, who 
are issuing £5,000,000 6 per cent. registered stock at 95, 
redeemable at par in 1941. The interest, when payable in 
London, is not subject to Australian taxes, and the yield of 
a round 6 guineas per cent. should be sufficient under present 
circumstances to secure a ready response. The “Four 
Towns ” Loan, of which there has been much talk, is post- 
poned for a week or so, and there are a number of interesting 
issues pending. 


L. J. R. 








